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Editorials 


Volume Two of ‘‘Virginia’s Mother Church” 


by Dr. Brydon 


fa) [ a spring meeting of the New Brunswick Historical Club, 

Professor Richard P. McCormick of Rutgers University, and 

ms president of the New Jersey Historical Society, deplored the 

ignorance of Jerseymen concerning their state’s history. Stressing the 

importance of propaganda in its proper meaning, i. e., to make the truth 
known, he suggested the following test: 


“In any group of educated people, ask for a show of hands from 
those who know the name of the ship in which the Pilgrims 
came to this country. A good many hands will be raised. 
Yet the continuous history of American society began thirteen 
years before at Jamestown, Virginia, to which place the Pil- . 
grims were headed and where they would have landed except 
for an accident of navigation which took them to Massachusetts. 
Ask that same group to name one of the three ships in which 
the first settlers sailed to Jamestown. Seldom can you find 
a single person who can name one of the three.” 


For every ten people who know about the Mayflower, scarcely one 
can name the Discovery, or the Goodspeed, or the Sarah Constant. 

The descendants of the Pilgrims and the Puritans have been better 
propagandists than the descendants of the first Virginia settlers, but 
even the former have not been quite good enough. Take any standard 
text book on American history in any of our high schools and colleges, 
and what does one find? After some mention of the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans in the opening paragraphs, nothing more is said about religion 
and the churches to the end of the book. One would assume from such 
silence that the churches have played no part worth mentioning in the 
making of America. 

It is a reproach upon all churches that this condition has been 
allowed to prevail so long; and Churchmen (historically, Anglicans or 
Episcopalians) are not exempt from it. 

It is to Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon’s eternal credit that he has done 
so much to lift this reproach in so far as Virginia history is concerned. 
Volume I of his projected trilogy, covering the years 1607-1727, was 
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published in 1947. Volume II, covering the critical years from 1727 to 
1814, has just come off the press (October, 1952), published by the 
Church Historical Society. If one will read the chapter titles immediately 
below, and then turn to the full length review by Dr. H. J. Eckenrode 
appearing in this issue as the fourth article, some idea of the importance 
of this work can be had. But this is not enough. Every reader of this 
Magazine should buy the book, read it carefully, and keep it for 
rereading. 


Virginia’s Mother Church 


Volume II: 1727-1814 
CONTENTS 


Preface 


Religious Conditions in England Under the Hanoverian Kings 
Political Conditions in Virginia Under Governor Gooch 
Men and Movements in Gooch’s Administration 

The Organization of Religion Among the Western Settlers 
The Anglican Church in the Valley 

The Great Awakening 

The Presbyterians and Their Great Leader 

The Coming of the Baptists 

The Awakening Within the Church: The Methodists 
Lights and Shadows of a Continuing Movement 

The Church in an Era of Confusion 

Commissary William Dawson 

Commissary Thomas Dawson 

The Parsons’ Cause 

Commissary William Robinson and the Collapse of Discipline 
Commissary Horrocks and the American Episcopate 

The Outreach for Freedom 

The Disestablishment of the Church 

How the Clergy Fared 

The Release of the Church 

On Uncharted Seas 

James Madison, First Bishop of Virginia 

The Seizure of the Glebes 

A Question of Justice 


Appendices 


Legal Enactments Concerning Toleration 
Evidence of Growing Hatred 
Petitions for Disestablishment 


II. 
Ill. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
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XT. 
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XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
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XIX. 
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An Act for Remitting Parish Taxes 

Petitions Pro and Con, 1777-1784 

Petitions For and Against Incorporation 

The Statute of Religious Freedom 

The Organization and Canons of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 1785-1800 

The Seizure of the Church’s Property 


WALTER H. STOWE. 


Bishop Quintard’s ‘‘Diaries’”’ 


CCORDING to Arthur Ben Chitty, currently doing a doctoral 

dissertation on the history of the University of the South, Sewanee, 
that Church institution has recently received a treasure-trove. His 
description follows : 


“Thirty-three volumes of the diaries of the late Right Rev. 
Charles Todd Quintard, second bishop of Tennesssee, were 
given in May, 1952, to the archives department of the Uni- 
versity of the South by C. T. Quintard Wiggins, Jr., of New 
Orleans, great-grandson of the bishop. Informal and chatty, 
filled with contemporary clippings and copiously illustrated 
with photos, they recount the extensive travels of the bishop 
throughout the South and on three trips to England in quest 
of funds for the University of the South, of which he was first 
vice-chancellor (1867-72). 

“The bishop must have written about fifty volumes in all. 
Probably ten covered the years 1861-65, when Quintard was 
chaplain of the First Tennessee regiment, CSA. Of these, 
only one survives, but the rest were edited and published by the 
Rev. Arthur Howard Noll in his Doctor Quintard (Sewanee, 
1905). Most of the volumes for the seven years after the war 
also are missing, but these were summarized by the bishop in an 
address which he published in 1890. From 1872 until his death 
in 1898, the sequence is almost complete. Three additional 
volumes of the diaries were already in the Sewanee archives, 
together with more than a hundred letters written to and from 
the bishop. 

“The diaries constitute probably the most valuable single 
manuscript on Sewanee history, because of the nature of Quin- 
tard’s relationship to the University. He built his home there 
in 1866, and lived there the rest of his life. The document will 
also allow a revaluation of the history of the diocese of Tennes- 
see, and will be an excellent source for histories of Tennessee 
parishes, as well as a reference for historiographers of all 
Southern dioceses. Louisiana State University library at Baton 
Rouge has requested a microfilm strip of the 12,000 page- 
manuscript to augument its department of Southern archives.” 


W. H. S. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Religion of Thomas Jefferson 


| the September 1951 number of HistortcaAL MAGAZINE, we pub- 
lished an essay, “The Religious Opinions of Thomas Jefferson,” by 
the late Rev. Dr. Arthur B. Kinsolving, who had written it at the age 
of ninety, and who died on August 15, 1951—just before that issue 
came off the press. We happen to know that Dr. Kinsolving was a 
disciple of Jefferson’s political philosophy; therefore, it was written in 
the most charitable spirit possible in the light of the facts. 

Dr. Kinsolving’s conclusions have been challenged on two counts: 
(1) The evidence that Jefferson was not an orthodox Christian, i. e., that 
he did not believe in the Apostles’ Creed, is indecisive; and (2) it is 
nobody’s business what a man’s religion is, except that of the man 
himself. 

Treating the second challenge first: If we believed that, we should 
not spend another hour editing this journal or any other Church journal ; 
in fact, we should abandon the priesthood of Christ, to which we believe 
we have been truly called and which call the Church confirmed by the 
imposition of a bishop’s hands upon our head. 

We admit that this beliefi—that a man’s religion is nobody’s busi- 
ness but his own—is a very popular American doctrine, but it is a 
doctrine which has wrought great havoc in American life, and it will 
continue to do so until it is replaced by another and better doctrine. 
It used to be that treason was a very rare thing in American history. 
Within the last twenty years, treason has become so common and traitors 
so numerous that the American people are appalled and fearful. Not 
one of these traitors had, at the time of his treason, any religion worthy 
the name. 

Over forty years ago, before World War I, Fr. Figgis, an Anglican 
monk and member of the English Community of the Resurrection, 
pointed out in his writings that, contrary to the popular belief of those 
who called themselves “liberals,” belief in Christian ethics could not long 
survive loss of faith in Christian dogma; and that Nietzscheism, Com- 
munism, and such ruthless materialistic philosophies were bound to 
triumph in areas where the Apostles’ Creed was disbelieved. He was 
for the most part a prophet without honor in his generation. 

We concur whole-heartedly in what Professor Frank J. Klingberg 
of the University of California, and an associate editor of this Magazine, 
wrote to us, namely : 


“The most important question about any man is, ‘Does he 
have any religion, and if so, what is it?’ ” 
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The F. B. I., Army Intelligence, and Navy Intelligence, send agents 
to our parish office to check up on members of our parish who are slated 
for secret or confidential work in government, Army or Navy circles. 
They want to know whether they have been baptized, confirmed, com- 
municants ; they want to know whether they have been faithful in their 
religious duties. If they have been, they are not likely to prove traitors 
to our country. 

To return to the first challenge, as to whether Thomas Jefferson 
was a Christian as the Holy Catholic Church has defined the same, a 
copy of one of his letters has come to us through the good offices of 
Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon, senior associate editor of this Magazine, 
which ought to be conclusive. The original is in the Alderman Library, 
the University of Virginia, of which Jefferson was the chief founder. 


Extract from a Letter from 


THOMAS JEFFERSON to Doctor THOMAS COOPER 


In our village of Charlottesville, there is a good degree of re- 
ligion, with a small spice only of fanaticism. We have four 
sects, but without either church or meeting-house. The court- 
house is the common temple, one Sunday in the month to 
each. Here, Episcopalian and Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Baptist, meet together, join in hymning their Maker, listen 
with attention and devotion to each others’ preachers, and all 
mix in society with perfect harmony. It is not so in the 
districts where Presbyterianism prevails undividedly. Their 
ambition and tyranny would tolerate no rival if they had 
power. Systematical in grasping at an ascendancy over all 
other sects, they aim, like the Jesuits, at engrossing the educa- 
tion of the country, are hostile to every institution which they 
do not direct, and jealous at seeing others begin to attend at 
all to that object. The diffusion of instruction, to which there 
is now so growing an attention, will be the remote remedy 
to this fever of fanaticism; while the more proximate one will 
be the progress of Unitarianism. That this will, ere long, be 
the religion of the majority from north to south, I have no 
doubt. 


We pass over Jefferson’s obvious dislike of Presbyterians and 
Presbyterianism. For our purpose, the last two sentences are the crux 
of the matter. “The remote remedy to this fever of fanaticism,” he 
says, will be “the diffusion of instruction”; “the more proximate” 
remedy “will be the progress of Unitarianism.” The last sentence 
indicates how strongly the wish is father to his thought : 


“That this [Unitarianism] will, ere long, be the religion 
of the majority from north to south, I have no doubt.” 
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That Jefferson rendered notable services to his country, no one 
will deny; but his absorption in what the late Dr. Kinsolving called 
“horizontal subjects,” made him blind to the vertical realities of life. 
In nothing was he more naive than in thinking that belief in Christian 
ethics could long survive the loss of belief in the Person and authority 
of Him who gave those ethics. 


W. H. S. 


The Ejections of the Anglican Clergy, 1642-1655, 
and of the Dissenting Ministers, 1660-1662 


E sorely need an up-to-date one volume history of the Church of 

England. We recently had occasion to check up on the facts 
involved in the title of this editorial, and we therefore consulted the 
Rev. Robert S. Bosher, Ph. D., associate professor of ecclesiastical 
history in the General Theological Seminary, whose work, The Making 
of the Restoration Settlement: The Influence of the Laudians, 1649- 
1662, we reviewed in these columns in March, 1952, and whose re- 
searches in this field entitle his opinion to a respectful hearing. It 
deserves to be put in the record. Under date of May 20, 1952, he 
replied : 


I find it difficult to answer your question without writing 
an essay, but I shall try to be brief. 

Since ejections of Anglican clergy began in 1642 and 
continued as late as 1655, it is not easy to generalize about 
the men who replaced them. (1) Under the Presbyterian 
ascendency (1642-1649), new incumbents were either Puritan 
clergy already in episcopal orders, or the younger men or- 
dained by the presbyteries set up after the abolition of episco- 
pacy. (2) Under the Commonwealth, (1649-1659), men were 
appointed to benefices without regard to, the character of their 
ordination, and as Baxter complains, many of them had no 
ordination at all. Cromwell deliberately forbade his commis- 
sioners or “Triers” to inquire into questions of ordination; 
they were merely to certify that candidates for preferment were 
of “known godliness and integrity” and of “holy and good 
conversation.” Thus, by 1655, benefices were held by men of 
every variety of ecclesiastical status—or lack of it. 

Perhaps the sentence in question could be phrased as 
follows : 


“Episcopacy was abolished [the bishops were 
not banished], some 3,000 clergy were ejected from 
their parishes, and their places filled by men who 
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vigorously repudiated the traditional faith and order 
of the Church of England.” 


Incidentally, there is another statement which is mis- 
leading, though it is a commonplace—‘Some two thousand 
ministers who refused [to conform] were ejected from their 
positions.” What happened in 1660-62 was not quite so simple. 
The authoritative discussion is in A. G. Matthews, Calamy 
Revised (Oxford, 1934), pp. xii-xiii, and is quite definitive. 

The ejected ministers, 1660-62, numbered 1,760; but of 
these, 695 were displaced in the summer and fall of 1660 
by the return of former Anglican incumbents to their old 
parishes, and the displacement had nothing to do with the 
requirements of the Act of Uniformity. In August, 1662, 
when the new Act came into force, 936 incumbents refused to 
conform, and were dispossessed by the law. (The remaining 
figure of 129 represents the clergy whose date of displacement 
could not be determined). Thus, the usual statement needs 
qualification, to say the least. 


We have only one observation to make. We have read historical 
accounts of this unhappy era in which the writers shed copious tears— 
at least, by implication—over the injustice of ejecting in 1660-62, not 
2,000 dissenting ministers as they usually state, but at the most 1,000 


(for 695 were patently intruders) ; but they had not one tear to shed 
over the 3,000 Anglican clergy who were ejected between 1642 and 
1655! Ah! “Consistency, thou art a jewel” not always appreciated 
by those who call themselves historians ! 


W. H. S. 
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Mother Church—Daughter Church— 
Sister Church 


The Relations of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and the Church of England 
in the 19th Century 


By Richard G. Salomon 


1783, in the same year in which the peace of Paris 

M acknowledged the former English colonies in America as in- 

fm dependent States, the Episcopal clergy of Maryland presented 

to the state legislature a “Declaration of the Rights of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church in Maryland,” which ended with the statement that 

“no departure from the venerable order and beautiful forms of worship 

of the Church of England will be made than may be found expedient 

in the change of our situation, from a daughter to a sister church.” 

Since then the allegory of mother, daughter and sister has been used 

innumerable times, in the pulpit at more solemn occasions, in scientific 

and popular presentations of our history; it has been used whenever 

English clergy were received in this country or American clergy in 
England. 

The aim of this study is to find out how the vision of the Maryland 
clergy has materialized; how far the American Church has adopted 
features distinctly different from the English mother which authorize 
her to meet the Church of England on a basis of sisterly equality ; and 
on the other side, how long and on what points she has remained in the 
more dependent position symbolized in the name of a daughter. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
as organized in her constitution of 1789, is the heir of that branch of the 
Church of England which in colonial times was known as the Anglican 
Church in America; a branch, not even a daughter, a part of the Church 
of England, treated with a certain amount of “nursing care,” though not 

*Dr. Salomon is professor of Church history in Bexley Hall, the divinity 


school of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, and associate editor of H1storIcaL 
MaGazInE.—Editor’s note. 
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with so much as the words in the preface to the Prayer Book would 
indicate to the uninformed. The colonial Church was neither strong 
enough nor well enough organized to live a life of its own. Being part 
of a Church established under the crown, she enjoyed certain advantages 
resulting from that position; but they were overbalanced by the restric- 
tions which this peculiar situation involved. The clergy came from 
England or had to go to England for ordination; a large part of the 
means of subsistence came from the S. P. G. (the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts). The spiritual nurture 
also was English: the other great English organization, the S. P. C. K. 
(the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge) took charge of 
providing American clergy and parishes with books. Assumed to be 
episcopal, this Anglican Church in America had no bishops; the remote 
control by the bishop of London being not much more than a fiction. 

The separation of the colonies from England broke the administra- 
tive and ecclesiastical bond between England and the American Church. 
If she wanted to survive, she had to create a form for self-reliant ex- 
istence. Two names will come to mind immediately: Seabury and 
White, as representatives of contradictory ideas about the future of the 
American Church. What Seabury and his Connecticut clergy aimed at, 
was as close a copy of the Church of England as possible under the 
changed circumstances. As late as 1787 Seabury still spoke of “the 
Church of England in this country.” William White’s statesmanlike 
vision won the victory over this idea. He saw that mere imitation 
would not produce an organization capable of living. In a few masterly 
strokes, he drafted the blueprint out of which the constitution of the 
Church developed, in his famous pamphlet, The Case of the Episcopal 
Churches in the United States Considered, of 1782. 

His basic idea was not to “depart from the Church of England in 
any essential point of doctrine, discipline or worship, or further than 
local circumstances require,” but to change organization and polity as 
far as the changed political circumstances required. 

The United States acknowledged no establishment: the American 
Church was not to be under the special protection nor under the control 
of a sovereign as a supreme governor of the Church: she was not to 
have, as the Church of England has, a privileged position above other 
religious bodies. She was to hold her own among, and on equal footing 
with, numerous denominations. The federal constitution separated 
Church and State; it was entirely left to the Church herself to find the 
form in which she could exist in the framework of the new federal 


1E. E. Beardsley, The History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, Vol. I 
(New York, 1869), p. 401. 
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republic. The most essential steps in that direction were wisely taken 
at once: none of them more important than the admission of the lay 
element on every level of church government. 

The cooperation of laymen in church legislation was not an en- 
tirely new idea in Anglicanism. In the Church of England, the lay 
element had its voice, only “at the wrong point of the process” :? the 
supervisory function of Parliament put the Church under the authority 
of a lay body. But this lay body might include even persons unconnected 
with the Church; and there was no other agency, either on the provincial 
or on the diocesan level, in which lay participation was allowed. And 
even the clergy had no instrument for synodical action, since in 1717 the 
Church’s own parliament, the Convocation, had been silenced. 

On the other hand, the Protestant denominations in America, 
especially Presbyterians and Congregationalists, owed their strength 
largely to the legalized cooperation of laymen in Church affairs. 

It is in those quarters that White found the pattern for his ideas 
about the legitimate status of the laity in the Church. His plan certainly 
was a bold step towards democratization of the Church, and to the con- 
servative English churchman of the 18th century this step was bound to 
appear dangerous and revolutionary. For some decades English critics 
of the American Church kept frowning upon the encroachment on the 
authority of the clergy. John Henry Newman, though yearning for an 
independent Church of England, found this American system worse than 
the English Church’s subordination to the crown: “We are quite sure 
such a constitution cannot work well.”* Yet some English clergy who 
visited this country in the first half of the 19th century were impressed 
by the “voluntary system” of the American Church: a Church without 
endowments, without tithes, without state help, entirely supported and, 
as it were, owned by the people. 

In England it was tradition that dominated the life of the Church. 
The bishops had sat in the king’s council in Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
times ; they still sat as they are now sitting in the House of Lords, as 
dignitaries of the state as well as of the Church. The American bishop 
became a dignitary in the Church alone, with limited constitutional 
power, an executive officer of the Church with no special duties towards, 
and no influence in, the state. In England a formal procedure of election 
by the cathedral chapter very thinly veils the fact that the bishop is 
appointed by the crown, or rather by the prime minister. The American 
Church provided for a system of genuine election by clergy and laity ; and 


2W. W. Manross in HistortcAL MaGAzIneE, Vol. XV (1946), p. 291. 
8British Critic, 1839, p. 332. 
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the entirely new, American invention of the standing committee with its 
admixture of lay representation in almost all dioceses* kept the bishop 
in permanent touch with opinions and demands of the laity. 

The English parson sat in life tenure on the glebe, still something 
of a feudal vassal of the patron who had appointed him according to 
immemorial tradition. The parishioners had to take him, and usually 
had no influence on his appointment. His American colleague depended 
on the confidence of his congregations. 

The greatest of all differences was in the system of Church legisla- 
tion. In England, it was Parliament that wrote the law for the Church, 
directed, of course, by political viewpoints rather than by love for the 
Church. The American Church legislated for herself from the very 
beginning; again with the cooperation of the laity in diocesan and 
General Convention. 

The American Church adapted herself entirely to the body politic 
of the United States. Certain features in her construction are in exact 
parallel with the structure of the federation. The parallelism between 
General Convention and Congress, diocesan convention and state legisla- 
ture, is so evident as to need no discussion. The growing tendency 
towards missionary activity corresponded, at least for fifty or more 
years, to the expansion of the union, and entailed problems which the 
English Church did not know. It is out of the different conditions of 
life that institutions unknown in England developed here among us: the 
American Church saw the necessity of establishing special theological 
schools long before in England the training of the clergy was partly 
taken away from Oxford and Cambridge and entrusted to theological 
colleges somewhat similar to our seminaries. The modern form of the 
parish church, the institutional church, began in America earlier than in 
England. 

It was about fifty years after the separation that an English clergy- 
man by the name of Henry Caswall wrote a popular book on the Church 
in America.° He wrote from a vantage ground of observation. Born 
in England, educated in an American Church college, ordained in the 
American Church and having served in American cures, he had later 
returned to service in the Church of England. The book, though now 
forgotten, is interesting enough for our purpose: it gives the impression 
of a report on a voyage of discovery in a strange region. Caswall de- 
scribes the institutions of the Church in America to his fellow-country- 

4Connecticut alone has an exclusively clerical standing committee today; in 
Maryland laymen were added in 1912. 
SHenry Caswall, America, and the American Church, London (J. G. 


Rivington) 1839, xix + 368 pp.; second edition, London (J. and C. Mozley) Tt, 
xiii + 400 pp. 
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men, always with the stress on the differences between English and 
American forms. He is unprejudiced enough to discuss occasionally 
whether certain American peculiarities did not deserve imitation in 
England. To him the participation of laymen in synodal action is 
highly preferable to the status in the English Church where there was no 
synodal action at all in his time; he hopes that in the future “the regu- 
larity, the system and the discipline of the American Church may react 
favorably upon the mother Church in Britain.”* Even John Henry 
Newman admitted : “the American Church is freer than we are: she has 
but to will and she can do. Let her react upon us according to the light 
and power given her.’ 

Thus, as far as constitution and polity are concerned, the daughter 
Church after half a century of independent life appeared as full grown up. 
In this direction the prophecy of the Maryland fathers had been fulfilled. 
The biological difficulty of transforming a daughter into a sister should 
not worry us too much; we are here in the blessed island of metaphors, 
where logic is not so inexorable as in real life. 

The Church of England showed no haste in accepting the American 
Church as a sister on equal terms. Up to 1840, the Enabling Act of 
1786 remained in force which excluded American-ordained clergy from 
preaching in English pulpits,* and only then a new act of Parliament 
removed this barrier.* The first to take advantage of the new regulation 
was Bishop George Washington Doane of New Jersey who went to 
England in 1841,’° and preached in several places. But about the same 
time, we hear of an English-born clergyman who had received his ordina- 
tion in America and was forced to obtain a so-called private act of 
Parliament in order to remove “legal disabilities” before he could enter 
into an English living.** | Even much later, in the 1870's, the Church of 
England still disregarded legitimate American claims in a rather high- 
handed manner by enthroning an English bishop in Shanghai where an 
American bishop had already been in residence for thirty years.1? 


ad ®Caswall (first edition), p. 342. The same idea, more cautiously formulated, 
ibid., p. vii. 

TBritish Critic, 1839, p. 340. 

8See HistortcaAL MaGazine, Vol. XX (1951), p. 286. 

*Statutes at Large. 3 & 4 Victoria c. 33 of July 23, 1840. An Act to make 
certain Provisions and Regulations in respect to the Exercise, within England and 
Ireland, of their Office, by the Bishops and Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Scotland; and also to extend such Provisions and Regulations to the 
Bishops and Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, etc. 

10See below, Notes 56 and 57. 

“one Henry Caswall, The American Church and the American Union (London, 

), p. v. 

12James A. Muller, Apostle of China: S. I. J. Schereschewsky (New York, 
1937), p. 121. 
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I do not mean to say that the new freedom of the American Church 
excluded all further influence of English institutions in America. Some 
features that now are familiar to us were freely taken over from England 
some time in the 19th or even the 20th century: it was of course 
the English model which Bishop Doane had in mind when he put a 
bishop’s throne into the new church of St. Mary’s at Burlington, New 
Jersey, and so started what is known as the cathedral movement in 
America—however much the American cathedral of today may differ 
from the English one.** It was the English Church Congress, beginning 
in the 1870's, that was copied in its American counterpart.1* The ex- 
amining chaplain, as we know him today, was an import from Britain, 
and so was the formerly much-practised custom of baptism in private.’ 

Before we take up the question whether there was any reciprocity of 
influence, whether American institutions or usages have been taken over 
by the mother Church, we have to look at the American Church once 


more. 

Do we find the same independence which characterizes her constitu- 
tional and institutional set-up, in her intellectual life: in sacred learning, 
theology, doctrine? Offhand it is not likely that the answer will be 
positive. Even if the daughter had reached the rank of a sister, she 
remained a considerably younger sister, roughly by one thousand years 


younger. In a general way, America remained intellectually dependent 
on England for a long time. The evidence is most clear in literature: 
from the first generation of independent America up to about 1830 there 
are very few lasting names that represent American literature. “In 
America the books in common use,” as Caswall says in 1839 with his 
irresistible seriousness, “are generally reprints of English publications. 
Hence while the frivolous amuse themselves with the novels of Bulwer 
or Marryatt, the religious episcopalian is edified by the writings of 
Southey [and] Hannah More.’** 

Independent organization is easier to create than intellectual inde- 
pendence. The theological dowry with which the new American Church 
was equipped was of course all English. Colonial America had pro- 
duced only one theological thinker; but he was outside the Anglican 
Church: Jonathan Edwards. Among the Episcopal clergy about 1800, 
we look in vain for names that acquired an international theological 
renown. A recent book by Sydney Temple studies the “common-sense 
theology” of William White. The final impression is that in this field 

13$¢e HistorIcCAL MAGAZINE, Vol. XIX (1950), pp. 325, 335. 
14W. W. Manross, History of the American Episcopal Church, p. 309. 
15E. C. Chorley, Men and Movements in the American Episcopal Church (New 


York, 1946), p. 361. ; 
16Caswall, op. cit., Ist edition, p. 330. 
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the man, so great as an organizer, was only good average. It is not 
surprising that when in 1804 the House of Bishops prescribed a course 
of reading for students of divinity,’’ the list of books does not contain 
a single American name. It is more surprising that eighty years later 
when Alexander V. G. Allen wrote his famous Continuity of Christian 
Thought, he did not quote any American theologian, although he quoted 
freely from English, French and German authors. 

Immediately after the political revolution against England, in the 
stage of preparatory discussion of the new Church, American Episco- 
palians risked theological revolution by printing the so-called Proposed 
Prayer Book of 1785, which offered the most radical changes in 
the Prayer Book. But this youthful attempt failed because of general 
disapproval of the Church people, and probably even more because of the 
strong resistance of the English episcopate. The Prayer Book finally 
adopted in 1789 is only moderately different from the English model; 
and the defeat was completed a few years later when, instead of a set of 
twenty new Articles of Religion, the old thirty-nine were added to the 
American Prayer Book with comparatively few changes. 

In 1838, Bishop Charles P. McIlvaine edited two thick volumes 
of selected sermons.'* It characterizes the situation that out of these one 
hundred sermons not more than five are of American origin ; all the others 
are English. 

If we look over the achievements of American theology in the 19th 
century, the number of lasting scholarly works is small in comparison 
to England. Some members of the clergy, bishops and others, who 
were respected as scholars in their day, are forgotten by now. Their 
books on apologetics, the “Evidences,” “Christianity Vindicated,” and 
whatever the titles are which formed a considerable part of the early 
production, were not very original from the beginning and have left no 
visible traces. A work like MclIlvaine’s Oxford Divinity'**—some five 
hundred pages of justification by faith, and polemics against the new 
heresies of the Tractarians—is decidedly second-rate. In a few cases, 
some American theological book received the honor of being reprinted in 

17Printed in the Appendix to the Journal of the General Convention, 1804, and 
repeated without any change in every G. C. Journal until 1840. 
18C. P. McIlvaine (ed.), Select Family and Parish Sermons. A Series of 


Evangelical Discourses for the Use of Families and Destitute Congregations. 
2 Vols. (Columbus, 1838-39). 


Charles P. McIlvaine, Oxford Divinity compared with that of the Romish 
and Anglican Churches (Philadelphia, 1841). Republished under the title 
Righteousness by Faith in 1862. 
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England; but I cannot believe that it was scientific distinction that 
caused the reprinting in England of, e. g., McIlvaine’s Evidences. They 
were just welcome to English Evangelicals for tactical reasons, as a good 
sample of Evangelical teaching.” 

I do not deny that genuine scholarship is displayed here and there in 
this older theological literature of America. No doubt that, for instance, 
John Henry Hopkins, a prolific and occasionally even a fascinating 
writer, knew the Church fathers and the Caroline divines very well, 
better than most of us do. But in general, this theological production is 
unimpressive. It was an honest statement of Hobart’s, when he wrote 


in 1825: 


For all that we have valuable in Divinity, certainly for all that 
I have, I am indebted to English Divines.*! 


Perhaps he should have said “older English divines.” There was 
not much to be learnt from his English contemporaries. English theology 
in the first third of the 19th century was at a low ebb. Mediocrities like 
Thomas Hartwell Horne** dominated the scene, and the Bampton lec- 
tures from these years give a distressing picture of intellectual drought.** 
Hobart did not live to see the better days of English theology after 1840. 

Up to the end of the nineteenth century, the relation between English 
and American theology did not change essentially. The unforgotten 
names of the first rank which we have in our history—Hobart, Jackson 
Kemper, DeKoven, Phillips Brooks and some others—are those of great 
practical workers in preaching, mission, organization, rather than of 
original theological thinkers. There were very few Episcopal theologians 
comparable to the great and internationally known English names like 
Thomas Arnold and Pusey, F. D. Maurice and Robertson, Mozley and 
Hare, Hort, Westcott, Lightfoot, Hatch, Charles Gore. Some American 
names come to mind: William R. Huntington, the father of the Chicago- 
Lambeth Quadrilateral, Alexander V. G. Allen, or William P. DuBose, 
whom a British critic once called “the wisest Anglican writer on both 

20There are London editions of this book as early as 1833 and as late as 1871. 


The Oxford Divinity also was published in London simultaneously with the 
American edition. 

21Morgan Dix, A History of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City of New 
York, Vol. III (New York, 1905), p. 312. 

22Author of the widely used Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures (3 vols., first edition, London, 1818-1821). Ten more 
editions were printed in England up to 1860, and at least six in America. 

28For the general characterization of that period, see Vernon Storr, The 
Development of English Theology in the Nineteenth Century, 1800-1860 (London, 
1913), pp. 177ff. Hobart himself complained about the shortage of accomplished 
theologians in England; E. Churton, Memoir of Joshua Watson, Vol. I (Oxford, 
1861), p. 245. 
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sides of the Atlantic.” But I do not think there is very much to add to 
this list for the nineteenth century.** 

Small wonder. English theology of the 19th century rested on the 
basis of a perhaps one-sided but thorough education and centuries of 
tradition. Oxford and Cambridge were and remained essentially ec- 
clesiastical institutions beyond the middle of the 19th century. The 
Church of England was rich enough to allow talented clergymen the 
leisure for study. The American Church had neither the scholarly in- 
terest nor the leisure. Her tasks were of an eminently practical nature, 
were missionary assignments in a very wide sense, even in the already 
organized dioceses. And the American Church of the 19th century was 
small in comparison to the English. She spread out over a huge and ever 
expanding area, thinly dotted with Episcopal congregations, served by a 
clergy not comparable in numbers to the English clergy, which latter 
served an area equal in size to the one state of New York and divided 
into two dozen and more bishoprics. 

If we consider this, the modest amount of theological achievement 
in this country appears as nothing to be ashamed of. The less so since 
the American Church paid more attention to practical theology than 
England did in the first half of the century. In 1846, a British visitor 
remarked that in America theological education was better and examina- 


tion more thorough, and that America produced better preachers than 
England.*> “It may be doubted,” says another English observer, 
“whether England itself contains an equal [to America] proportion of 
clergy and laity qualified to conduct a successful argument in behalf of 
Episcopal principles.’’** Both these witnesses, however, found in the 
American clergy a profound deference to England on all points relative to 
dogmatic theology. 


“The Episcopal theological seminaries are supplied with the 
writings of the older and later divines of the English Church. 
The private libraries of both clergymen and laymen are more or 
less furnished with the standard Anglican divinity. In addition 
to this, the British Critic, the British Magazine, the Christian 
Observer, and similar publications, are circulated to some 


24Francis Hall (1857-1932) got into his own jonly after the turn of the 
century.—The list of American Episcopalians who participated in the great 
enterprise of the revision of the Authorized Version in the 1870's is respectable: 
Bishop Lee of Delaware, Joseph Packard of Virginia, George Hare of Phila- 
delphia, Edward Washburn and Charles Short of New York; but it cannot com- 
pare in scholarly weight with the catalogue of the corresponding English or- 
ganization: Thirlwall, Cheyne, Stanley, Alford, Hort, Lightfoot, Westcott, a. o. 

25Edward Waylen, Ecclesiastical Reminiscences of the United States (New 
York, 1846), pp. 305-307. 

26Caswall, op. cit. (1st edition), p. 334. 
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extent, while copious extracts from their pages always enrich 
the Episcopal newspapers. 


9997 


There is only one field of ecclesiastical studies in which we would 
expect independence: the history of our own Church, and here indeed 
autonomous work began early, in 1820, with the publication of precious 
source material in William White’s Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, continued in Francis Lister Hawks’ untiring endeavors in 
collecting more material, especially concerning the colonial Church, and 
later on in Bishop Perry’s numerous publications and particularly ex- 
pounded in his massive History of the American Episcopal Church, in 
1885. But it is remarkable that the first narrative of the history of the 
American Church was written by an Englishman, Samuel Wilberforce, 
the bishop of Oxford.** The book is of course based on the material 
presented by White and the contributions of Caswall, and it never 
became popular in America, because towards the end it degenerates into 
a harangue upbraiding the American Church for not having done her 
Christian duty in the fight for the abolition of slavery, which many 
Americans resented as the uncalled-for criticisms by a foreigner. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that even in the field of American Church his- 
tory an Englishman did what no American had done before.** 

Let us now return once more to the beginnings of the American 
Church. It is natural that the daughter reflected the character of the 
mother. We see the same varieties in churchmanship here and there: 
the High Church, as represented here by Bishops Seabury and Hobart, 
and the Evangelicals under Bishop Griswold of the Eastern Diocese or 
Bishop Richard C. Moore of Virginia; both schools resting on English 
foundations: the High Church, on traditions from Whitgift’s and Laud’s 
times ; the Evangelicals, on the inheritance of William Law’s Serious Call 
and the Clapham sect. 

Both in England and America the two schools lived on for some 
decades and then died out, or dried out, and gave room to new move- 
ments and groups: the Oxford movement and its transition into Anglo- 
Catholicism; the Ritualistic movement; the rise of higher criticism in 
the second half of the 19th century, with its revolutionary effects; the 

27Caswall, op. cit., pp. 330-331. 

28The earlier “History of the Church in America” which another Englishman, 
Walter Farquhar Hook, included in the preface of his edition of McVickar’s two 
booklets on Hobart (The Early Life and The Professional Years of Bishop Hobart, 
Oxford, 1838) does not deserve the name of a history. It is nothing but a few ex- 
cerpts from White’s Memoirs, integrated into a brief apologetic treatise of some 
twenty pages. 

29Frederick Dalcho, An Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


in South Carolina (Charleston, 1820) rightly claims to be “the first historical 
account of a part of the [Episcopal] Church in America.” 
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formation of what we call broad churchmanship—to mention only the 
most important of these more recent trends in Anglican Church life. 

It might be worth while to consider the relations between England 
and America in the history of these innovations. They have left their 
imprint on both sides of the Atlantic. It needs no explanation that their 
origin was in England. Let us see how they were received in America, 
and what the American Church did with them. 

The Oxford movement, or Tractarianism as it was later called after 
the famous Tracts for the Times that preached the doctrine of the school, 
began in the early 1830's in Oriel College at Oxford. It started in 
opposition to the growing liberalism of England, in defence of the 
historical Church against Protestant principles, in a strong belief in the 
Anglican Church, the historical Church of England, purified only but 
not essentially changed by the Reformation. Basically the movement is 
one of the expressions of romanticism, harking back to the middle ages 
and to the medieval position of the Church. The Oxonians—Keble, 
Froude, Newman, Pusey—went deep into historical studies ; the ancient 
Church, the Church of the fathers, captivated their imagination. The 
Caroline divines of the 17th century became their first guides; but con- 
tinuing their historical work farther and farther back, they became 
critical of the Reformation. The most extreme of them finally left the 
Anglican Communion and joined the Roman Catholic Church. With 
them went John Henry Newman, and the leadership devolved upon 
Pusey. The Oxford movement became ‘Puseyism.” 

High and low will agree today that this movement is the most 
significant event in English Church history in the 19th century. 
Puseyism not only created a new type of churchmanship, but it also 
acted as a leaven for those groups within the Church which were 
principally and bitterly opposed to it. It was the struggle started by this 
movement that overcame the dryness which characterized English Church 
life in the early 19th century. 

The influence of the Oxford movement in America began even 
before it reached its critical climax in England. The first acquaintance 
with the Tracts came through the High Church press in New York, 
where Dr. Samuel Seabury, the bishop’s grandson, published the first 
reprint from, and reports on, the Tracts in his paper, the Churchman, 
thus starting a controversy which eventually led the Episcopal Church 
into the greatest crisis she ever had to undergo. On the one side, there 
were influential friends of the movement among the High Churchmen: 
Bishops B. T. Onderdonk of New York, G. W. Doane of New Jersey, 
W. R. Whittingham of Maryland; Dr. Seabury, the much respected and 
dreaded editor of the most important Church paper ; some members of the 
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faculty of the General Theological Seminary; the clergy of Trinity 
Church, New York. On the other hand, the Evangelicals under Bishop 
William Meade of Virginia and C. P. McIlvaine of Ohio, together with 
High Churchmen of the older style, were bitterly critical of this attack 
against the Reformation and Protestantism. The result was a furious 
party strife in the General Convention and beyond, with bishops pitted 
against bishops, to the extreme of the Onderdonk trial. It took many 
years until, out of the repulsive chaos of these party struggles, something 
of positive value arose. Like in England, some extremists went over to 
Rome, among them Levi S. Ives, the bishop of North Carolina. 

As for the origins of the Oxford movement, I have to deal for a 
moment with a peculiar theory which is of special interest for Americans. 

Twenty years ago, an English Church historian, Canon C. P. S. 
Clarke of Salisbury,*® claimed that probably—though not as a proven 
fact—“the movement owed its inspiration” to nobody other than to the 
American, John Henry Hobart. If this were true, the daughter would 
have led the mother in a very significant moment of her life. But is it 
true? Or even probable? 

Canon Clarke’s evidence is rather flimsy. Hobart saw Newman 
once on his journey to England in 1824. Newman wrote in those days: 


Bp. Hobart of New York is in Oxford and I dined with 
him . . . He is an intelligent man and gave us a good deal of 
information on the affairs of the American Episcopal Church.** 


Fifteen years later, nine years after Hobart’s death, Newman mentioned, 
in a review of several books concerning the American Church, 


the excellent Bp. Hobart . . . whose praise is in all the churches 
and whose memory is interesting personally to many around us 
who saw him in England. . | Hobart] labored successfully to 
persuade persons that true Catholicism did not exclude the 
religious affections but trained them up to a perfection in a 
right direction and upon a perfect model.*? 


On this scanty material Canon Clarke built his hypothesis. He was 
fascinated by the discovery that Hobart’s discriminating proclamation 
of the correct middle position “between Romish corruption and Protes- 
tant errors” anticipated the attitude of the Tractarians, at least in their 
beginnings. But from the nine years between Hobart’s visit to England 
and the beginning of the Oxford movement, from 1824 to 1833, there is 

30C, P. S. Clarke, “Bishop Hobart and the Oxford Movement,” in the Living 
Church, 1932, Nov. 12, pp. 41-43; and C. P. S. Clarke, The Oxford Movement and 
After (Oxford-London- rT 1932) pp. 51-53, 61-63. 


31] izing Church, op. cit., 
82British Critic, 1839, pp. Pe "312-314. 
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no evidence that Newman ever considered Hobart’s ideas. It seems a 
rather bold assumption that the dinner talk with Hobart was quietly 
working as a ferment in Newman’s mind without ever producing a visible 
effect for such a long time; the more so since Newman did not mention 
Hobart even when he began, in the early tracts, to formulate ideas which 
had a certain affinity to Hobart’s type of churchmanship. 

A certain affinity and not more. There are essential differences 
between Tractarianism and Hobart’s doctrine which cannot be ignored. 
Hobart had none of the fear of Protestantism that characterizes the 
Oxford movement.** 

Clarke even went so far as to suggest that the idea of publishing 
tracts was borrowed from Hobart’s practice, with the unconvincing 
motivation that tracts had been used in England only by the Evan- 
gelicals. We have Newman’s own statement in the Apologia that he 
started the Tracts “out of his own head”; but Canon Clarke refuses to 
believe this. 

It seems unlikely that Hobart’s visit to England left such deep 
traces as Canon Clarke suggested. Simultaneously with Newman, a 
leading high churchman** wrote about Hobart in a most unceremonious 
vein: 


Oh, it was funny to see honest democracy and sincere episco- 
pacy fast yoked in this man’s mind and perpetually struggling 
for his heart. 


No, this hypothesis of an American origin of the Oxford movement 
is unfounded.** We must forego this feather in our cap. 

The years of Tractarian and anti-Tractarian party strife left the 
American Church in a state of exhaustion. The material growth which 
she underwent in the same years, the establishment of new dioceses in 
the West—Missouri in 1844, Indiana in 1849—was no compensation for 


33“God forbid that I should say ought against the right of private judgment in 
matters of religion when properly exercised. The doctrine that every man, being 
individually responsible to his Maker must . . . act according to the dictates of 
his conscience, is that cardinal principle of the Protestant faith which should be 
most soundly guarded.”—Hobart as quoted in Wm. Berrian, Memoir of Hobart 
(New York, 1832), p. 226. 

84Thomas Sikes, vicar of Guilsborough, quoted in E. Churton, op. cit., Vol. I, 
p. 244. An almost identical statement is in a letter of Walter Hook, later on the 
famous vicar of Leeds and dean of Chichester, in W. R. H. Stephens, Life and 
Letters of Walter Farquhar Hook (London, 1881), p. 72. 

35Long before Clarke’s article was published, Morgan Dix considered the 
possibility of mutual influence between Hobart and another one of the founders of 
Tractarianism, Hugh James Rose (Dix, History of the Parish of Trinity Church 
in New York, Vol. III, New York, 1905, p. 379). The two men met in Rome in 
1824 and became friends. But there is: no clear evidence for Dix’s hypothesis 
either. An article in defence of Hobart which Rose wrote two years later 
(Christian Remembrancer, September, 1826) does not acknowledge any influence 
of Hobart’s ideas in England. 
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the waste of energy in these struggles. The general aspect of the Church 
about 1850 is sad. It is true that the situation in other great ecclesias- 
tical bodies was even worse. The Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians 
had gone through devastating inner conflicts during the same years with 
the result of splitting into Northern and Southern churches, no longer on 
speaking terms with each other. The Episcopal Church had at least 
saved her exterior unity, which left the hope for a better future; but for 
the time being, the real tasks seemed to be forgotten. The sense of 
proportion was lost: American Episcopalians worked up to a great ex- 
citement when in 1850 the Roman Catholic Church in England was 
reorganized as a church province with archbishop and bishops. Certain 
American publications of that time give the impression that hating the 
Roman Church, “abhorrence of popish idolatry,” was considered the first 
and foremost duty of a good Episcopalian. There is something peculiarly 
negative in the Church’s life of those days. 

To show a way out of this deadlock was the aim of William Augustus 
Muhlenberg. The famous document which he drafted in 1853 survives 
in Church history as The J/emorial—the Memorial with a capital M—in 
contrast to many lower-case memorials which have been forgotten. 
The Memorial, very brief as it is, is one of the great documents of our 
history, in spite of the fact that its immediate effect was almost nil. It 
could not be otherwise. The plan which it submitted for consideration, 
that the Church should be surrounded, as it were, with a wreath of 
loosely affiliated clergy belonging to other churches and yet willing to 
accept Episcopal ordination and supervision, was clearly impracticable. 
But the ideas on which this plan rested, the heaithy doubt as to whether 
the Church was seriously conscious of “the great moral and _ social 
necessities of the day,” whether she was able, “with her present canonical 
means and appliances, her fixed and invariable modes of worship,” to 


preach the Gospel to all sorts and conditions of men, to reach the people 


and not only the upper classes, to establish “a broader and more compre- 
hensive ecclesiastical system”—all this rang out like a cannon shot in 
the dead of night. The year-long discussion which it provoked all over 
the Church hardly had any concrete results; but the long-range effects 
of the appeal to the Church’s conscience were remarkable. It stirred 
the mind deeply. The problems of church unity and liturgical reform 
have been alive ever since. 

The Memorial—and this is the point that interests us here—had no 
precedent in England. It grew out of a specific situation in America. In 
this case the daughter went her own way. The Memorial, and perhaps 
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even more the whole life work of Muhlenberg, proved that there were 
other possibilities in the American Church than conscientious imitation 
of English tradition and usages. 

It is well known that for some years Muhlenberg was influenced by 
the Oxford movement. His journey to England, however, his becoming 
acquainted with Newman and Pusey—who called him “the most interest- 
ing visitor we ever had from the other side’”—tended rather to cool his 
enthusiasm. He withdrew and went his own way. The Evangelical 
Catholicism which he propagated was as much his own as his creation 
of the first modern city church in America: a church with daily services, 
with free pews, an institutional church with parish organizations for the 
care of the poor, the sick and the children,** with the church infirmary 
and the first Episcopal sisterhood. 

Muhlenberg has also been called the father of ritualism in America.** 
This seems to be correct only in a restricted sense. It is true that he was 
the first in the American Church to introduce changes in the forms of 
worship: he had flowers and candles on the altar of the chapel in his 
school at Flushing; pictures of Virgin and Child were placed above the 
altar at Christmas; a picture of the Crucifixion on Good Friday ; a choir 
of men and boys sang in his services. Later on, he practised this “ad- 
vanced” style of service in his Church of the Holy Communion in New 
York. But all this was not ritualism as understood by the following 
generations, not an endeavor to express high sacramental doctrine in the 
arrangements and services ;** it was a product of Muhlenberg’s own 
artistic sense and of his contact with the richer liturgical traditions of 
the Lutheran Church from which he came. When Muhlenberg himself 
called it “the product of imagination in accordance with the verities of 
our religion,” he evidently did not think of specifically Anglican doctrine. 
He did not hesitate to adopt the un-Anglican Christmas tree for his 
parish.*° Whatever was beautiful was welcome to him to enrich de- 
votion. We have his own word for the “aesthetic” basis of his “liturgical 
propensities.”*° 

Ritualism in the stricter, dogmatic sense appeared in America only 
ten or fifteen years later, in the 1840's; but its first representatives— 
Croswell in Boston, Tucker at Troy, Pollard at Nantucket*1—were under 

86The same features came into existence also in William Croswell’s Church 
of the Advent in Boston, founded about the same time as Muhlenberg’s church. 
See G. E. DeMille, The Catholic Movement in the American Episcopal Church 
(2d edition, Philadelphia, 1950), p. 80. 

37] bid., p. 77. 

a8E. C. Chorley, op. cit., p. 362. 

89H IsTORICAL MAGAZINE, Vol XIII (1944), p. 162. 


*0Tbid., p. 164 
41DeMille, op. cit., pp. 78, 79. 
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the influence of the Oxford movement rather than under that of Muhlen- 
berg’s free and somewhat irregular churchmanship. 

The relation between Tractarianism and Ritualism needs a word of 
explanation. The early Tractarians in Oriel College were not concerned 
with rites. Ritualism however grew out of the same root as Tractarian- 
ism: out of the romantic approach to Church history and Church life. 
The two trends began almost simultaneously and combined after a short 
time, with Oxford contributing the doctrine and Cambridge the form.*? 

It was a Cambridge man, John Mason Neale, known to us as the 
translator of many Greek and Latin texts in the Hymnal, who laid the 
foundations. Though acquainted with, and influenced by, Tractarianism, 
he took another starting point than the Oxonians: the interest in church 
architecture and its meaning in connection with the forms of worship; a 
theological approach to the problems brought to the fore by the Gothic 
revival in architecture, which had just begun to assert itself in England. 
A new science with a new name—Ecclesiology (i. e., Church Lore)— 
came into existence, and Neale, just twenty-one years old, gave it a 
center by founding, together with his friend Benjamin Webb, the 
Cambridge Camden Society, renamed after a few years as the Ecclesio- 
logical Society. Since 1841, a periodical, the Ecclesiologist, paved the 
way for further activities, and in 1843 the two friends published a text- 
book of ecclesiology, as it were: the translation of the first part of a 
medieval handbook, the Rationale divinorum officiorum, by William 
Durantis, a symbolical explanation of the meaning of church architecture 
and rites.** 

By this time, the Cambridge ecclesiologists were already conscious 
of their natural alliance with the Oxford movement. They aimed at 
expressing in architecture and ritual what the Tracts had offered in 
doctrine. The “reintroduction of Catholic vestments” became part of 
their program. 

America followed suit again. It was an acknowledgment of English 
leadership that one of the most advanced ritualistic churches in New 
York adopted the name of St. Alban’s, which was the name of a famous 
church of the same type in London.** 

The Gothic revival was taken over from England and conquered 
American with astounding speed. The English Ecclesiological Society 

42C. P. S. Clarke, The Oxford Movement and After (London, 1932), pp. 159f.; 
S. Gaselee, in N. P. Williams and C. Harris, Northern Catholicism (New York, 
1933), p. 426. 

48The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments, a translation of the 
first book of the Rationale Divinorum Officiorum written by William Durandus, 
somctime bishop of Mende; with an introductory essay, notes and illustrations by 


the Rev. John Mason Neale and the Rev. Benjamin Webb (Leeds, 1843). 
44DeMille, op. cit., p. 109. 
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furnished the plans for the construction of St. Mark’s in Philadelphia ; 
and an American Society with the same name and the same purpose was 
founded in New York.*® The traditional American style of church 
building, Georgian or Colonial, together with the recently adopted 
“Grecian order” with its porticoes and cupolas, went out of fashion, and 
made room for the Gothic style which has predominated ever since. The 
first great product and monument of this change, after some naive try- 
outs elsewhere, is Trinity Church in New York. It was, one feels 
tempted to say, of course, an Englishman who built it: Richard Upjohn, 
an imitator of the English masters of revived Gothic and then a master 
in his own right; the founder of the line of American Anglo-Gothic 
architects whose works, up to the still unfinished cathedrals of New 
York and Washington, testify all over the country to our dependence on 
England in this field. 

As to vestments, America seems to have been one little step ahead 
of England. At any rate we know that Bishop Seabury wore a mitre at 
certain occasions, which nobody did in England,** and that Bishop 
Thomas J. Claggett of Maryland (1792-1816) followed his example.** 
But these cases are isolated ; for almost a century nobody imitated them, 
and there is no line connecting them with the use of eucharistic vestments, 
which began in America as it did in England about 1860. 

Even more impressively than in the history of ritualism, the intel- 
lectual dependence of the American Church upon England comes into 
appearance in the conflict which started just at the time when Ritualism 
entered into its militant period: in the conflict about the famous Essays 
and Reviews of 1860, which marked the beginning of a new era in 
Anglican theology.** A group of six English clergymen and one lay 
author—among them well-known names such as Mark Pattison, rector 
of Lincoln College, Frederick Temple, headmaster of Rugby, Benjamin 
Jowett, regius professor of Greek—came out with a collection of theo- 
logical essays which shocked the great majority of English Christians, 
clerical and lay. The gist of their opinions was that, in view of recent 
discoveries in science and theology, the traditional ideas of English 
theology needed an overhauling. After the discoveries in geology made 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, it was no longer possible to 

45De Mille, op. cit., p. 83. 

46The mitre is in possession of Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. See 
Appendix I. 

47George B. Utley, The Life and Times of Thomas John Claggett (Chicago, 
1913), p. 174. This mitre is on display in the Maryland Diocesan Library in Balti- 
more. 


48Essays and Reviews. First edition, London, 1860; eleven more appeared in 
England up to 1865. 
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accept the history of the Creation in a literal sense.*® And almost more 
sacrilegious than this appeared Jowett’s article which, following the 
traces of Coleridge and of the Tubingen School of higher criticism, 
claimed that “Holy Scripture had to be interpreted like any other book.” 

This manifesto caused an explosion in England. Public declarations 
against it, signed by ten thousand and more clergy and a hundred thou- 
sand or more laymen, an encyclical of the bishops, action in Convocation, 
even legal procedure against two of the writers—which, however, ended 
in acquittal by a higher court—and a flood of pamphlets, books, sermons, 
discourses, and letters,®® defending the orthodox tradition, came in quick 
sequence. 

It so happened that about this time Bishop McIlvaine of Ohio was in 
England. He, the leader of American Evangelicalism, the champion of 
Low Church orthodox tradition in America with its unshakable belief in 
the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, was horrified. In an address to 
English clergy, he uttered the fear that “this plague would come to 
America if not cured in England.” 

The Essays and Reviews were of course reprinted in America, as all 
important or sensational English books were; but it did not seem that it 
found any considerable following among churchmen. There was one 
point on which high and low in America agreed entirely, namely, the 
verbal inspiration of Holy Writ. No effect comparable to that of Trac- 
tarianism in America resulted from the publication. The Civil War of 
course put other subjects of primary concern before the Church; but as 
soon as the war was over, the House of Bishops in the General Conven- 
tion of 1865 saw fit to take up the problem of the endangered purity of 
faith. 

Instead of issuing the usual pastoral letter, they ordered Bishop 
Mcllvaine to publish what they called his “able paper,” an address to the 


clergy and theological students on the subject of the Essays and Reviews. 
Printed under the title “Rationalism,” this paper is a narrow, unyield- 


49See C. W. Goodwin's contribution on “The Mosaic Cosmogony,” Essays 
and Reviews, 4th American edition (Boston, 1862), pp. 236ff. Darwin's Origin of 
Species, published end of November, 1859, came too late to be used by the essayists ; 
it is mentioned only perfunctorly in Baden Powell’s essay “On the Study of the 
Evidences of Christianity,” ibid., p. 157. 

50The printed catalogue of the British Museum lists almost a hundred titles 
of such writings. The most conspicuous among them are two weighty volumes of 
counter-essays: Aids to Faith; a Series of Theological Essays, ed. by William 
Thomson, Bishop of Gloucester, London, 1861; and Replies to “Essays and Re- 
views,” with a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Oxford (Samuel Wilberforce), 
Oxford and London, 1862. 

51Rationalism, as Exhibited in the Writings of Certain Clergymen of the 
Church of England. A Letter to the Clergy and Candidates for Holy Orders . 
set forth by the direction of the House of Bishops. Cincinnati, 1865. 29 pp. 
Author’s name (Chas. P. McIlvaine) on p. 2. 
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ing reaffirmation of what orthodox Evangelicalism had taught the author 
all through his life. There is no discussion with the other side; there is 
only condemnation. “We declare our conviction that the combined 
teaching of the writers referred to is nothing better than infidelity,” etc. 
Since Jesus quotes the Pentateuch as the writing of Moses, no doubt is 
possible as to Moses’ authorship of all five books, for we cannot suppose 
“our Lord to be unconsciously in error.” Criticism is infidelity, and 
there is no room for rationalism in the American Church. 

And all this sound and fury in spite of McIlvaine’s own introduc- 
tory statement: “We are thankful to entertain the hope that this evil has 
not made its appearance among us.” 

This is a characteristic admission. Nothing had happened in 
America as yet, but the appearance of an “evil” in the English Church 
was enough to throw the American House of Bishops into a state of 
trepidation. The bishop of Ohio spoke the mind of most of his brethren, 
high and low. We have similar warnings from several of them against 
the “licentious and rationalistic tendency of the Essays and Reviews.”*? 

The further development in both England and America is most in- 
structive. Ten years after the publication of the heretical book, the 
editor, Frederick Temple, was a bishop, and was to rise at the end of 
his life to the see of Canterbury; and Benjamin Jowett, as master of 
Balliol College, was in a most influential position in Oxford. Higher 
criticism, the new instrument of Bible studies which ten years before had 
been stigmatized as German infidelity, was brilliantly represented in 
Cambridge, where in the ’70’s and ’80’s the great triad of Westcott, 
Lightfoot and Hort did their work. 

And in America? American theology was very much in the rear. 
It was only about 1890 that higher criticism made its entry into our 
theological schools. There was only one exception: one small institu- 
tion at Cambridge, the new Episcopal Theological School, where Pro- 
fessors Steenstra and Henry Nash already taught such dangerous things 
in their courses since 1870 and 1880. It was not easy for the seminary 
to maintain this progressive approach to theology. “That school at 
Cambridge is heretical all the way through,” said a Church paper as late 
as 1894, and Bishop Charles C. Grafton spoke of the E. T. S. men as the 
Episcopalian Unitarians. 

All other schools stuck to the good old fundamentalist concepts. 
Again it was England that showed the way out. In 1889, a new book of 
essays appeared in England, the famous Lux Mundi, edited by Charles 


52By Bishops Whitehouse of Illinois and Upfold of Indiana; see Chorley, 
op. cit., p. 306. 
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Gore, the book in which Anglo-Catholicism made its peace, or at least an 
attempt at a half-way meeting, with the new science. It is this event 
that made higher criticism respectable in America and acceptable in our 
seminaries.** 

This short survey of various movements might be enough to show 
that, though constitutionally independent and equal, the American 
Church remained intellectually very much the daughter all through three 
generations. With only the exception of the Memorial movement, 
England shows the way and America follows at a smaller or larger 
distance. This could be proved in other trends too. Broad churchman- 
ship in America for instance is of English origin: Phillips Brooks was 
deeply influenced by Frederick Denison Maurice.** But it seems un- 
necessary to elaborate further on that, as on another analogous case: the 
appearance of monastic organizations in America, under direct English 
influence. 

One chapter in the history of Anglo-American Church relations 
still remains to be considered: the personal contacts of American clergy 
with England. A visit to the Mother Church was the great event in the 
life of many bishops and priests. Our clerical memoirs and auto- 
biographies are full of impressions and reminiscenses from England. An 
interesting study could be written on the psychology of American 
Episcopal clergy visiting England. They came with great expectations, 
all of them, and “with a desire to be pleased,” as one of them put it. 
They were not disappointed. Travelling from Liverpool, the usual 
landing place, to Chester, Oxford, Cambridge, Lincoln, York, London, 
Canterbury, they were overwhelmed by the glory of the cathedrals and 
the charm of the college quadrangles ; English hospitality and politeness 
catered to their self-esteem; and the English display of pomp and 
circumstance has never failed to impress a foreigner. Almost inevitably 
they fell into a solemn mood, like pilgrims in the Holy Land. A plain 
low churchman, Bishop Gregory T. Bedell of Ohio, published his 
reminiscences of England under the romantic title A Pilgrimage to 
Canterbury. Anglophiles they were, all of them, by tradition, quite 
naturally ; and regularly they came back as stronger Anglophiles, in some 
cases stuck with outright Anglomania. The extreme case is Bishop 
George Washington Doane of New Jersey, who as an avowed Tractarian 

53This sentence was written before I became acquainted with Dr. Addison’s 
presentation of the case (The Episcopal Church, 1951, p. 252), in which, to my 


leasant surprise, I found the very same words used to characterize the situation. 
For ‘the Pn of Lux Mundi in America, see also DeMille, The Catholic Move- 
ment (2d edition, 1950), pp. 175-177. 


54E. C. Chorley, of. cit., p. 289. 
55Hall eaioan, Life of J. B. Kerfoot, Vol. I (New York, 1886), p. 69. 
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was bound to see in England a kind of Mecca. His diary notes** from 
his journey in 1841 are most telling. “England—my father-land” ; 
“London—the magnet of my manhood” ; “I thank God for Oxford” ; “I 
felt proud of such an archbishop” [my italics; the archbishop referred 
to was one of the lesser lights in the line of St. Augustine]; “how my 
heart swelled”; “thrilled through and through,” and so on and so on 
with superlatives. An address he had to deliver in assembly at King’s 
College in London was “the very proudest moment of my life,” and he 
used this occasion to inform his English audience: “I am no stranger. 
I feel at home.”** 

Twelve years later, an English visitor saw the bishop of New Jersey 
in his home at Burlington, and has the following to report: 


On entering the very handsome episcopal residence, I seemed 
to have left America on the outside, all was so completely 
English. The bishop’s library, thoroughly furnished with the 
best divinity, carried the thoughts to Oxford and Cambridge ; 
even the style of the bookcases and of the furniture being 
strongly suggestive of “old country” associations. The pictures 
on the walls indicated the mind of the owner no less than the 
books. Here was Archbishop Laud bestowing his benediction 
on Strafford, there was Charles I in the act of making his last 
communion. Here arose the towers of Westminster Abbey, 
there Salisbury Cathedral lifted its tall and graceful spire. The 
Bishop of Exeter smiled upon his brother of New Jersey, and 
the mild countenance of the beloved Archbishop Howley 
diffused its kindly radiance.** 


Critical attitude towards England was extremely rare. A wiser 


56William C. Doane, A Memoir of the Life of George Washington Doane 
(Life and Writings of George Washington Doane, Vol. I, New York, 1860), 
pp. 269-305. 

57[bid., p. 276.—A lasting trace of Doane’s visit to England is left in Wil- 
liam Wordsworth’s three sonnets on American Christianity; see K. W. Cameron: 
“Wordsworth, Bishop Doane and the Sonnets on the American Church,” in 
HistoricaL MaGazineE, Vol. XI (1942) pp. 83-91.—Doane’s enthusiasm for Eng- 
land is paralleled, to quote only one more sample, in Arthur C. Coxe’s Impressions 
of England (1855). They are not so extravagant as Doane’s notes, but en- 
thusiastic enough: “Oh, lovely Church of England, how little they know thee who 
revile thee,” etc. In his Christian Ballads, there are similar tones: 


All ye who pray in English 
Pray God for England, pray, 
And chiefly thou, my country, 
In thy young glory’s day 


Pray for thy mother, daughter, 
Plead God for England, plead. 


Here is the “daughter” formula once more. 


, 58Henry Caswall, The Western World Revisited (Oxford, 1884), p pp. 253- 
254. 
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man than Doane tried it: Bishop Hobart, but not in a very wise way. In 
1825, he returned from England where he had been spoiled by all kinds 
of attention and lionizing, and thought it advisable to requite with his 
first sermon, or address, at home in Trinity Church, New York. The 
title was “The United States of America compared with some European 
countries, particularly England.” It was an unstinted praise of this 
country and of our Church institutions at the expense of England: 


The Church in America is not clogged or controlled by that 
secular influence and power which sadly obstruct the Church 
of England and alloy her apostolic character. 


He goes on to criticise the English system of tithes, patronage, the 
shortcomings of ecclesiastical discipline. ‘How superior are our institu- 
tions!” He points out the “harmony, union, vigour, zeal,” infused 
“into every part of the American Church” by the Conventions; “har- 
mony’— a peculiar word, if one remembers the bitter feud between 
Hobart himself and his brother Chase, of which the English public had 
been witnesses just the year before. At the end Hobart stated : 


It is a high act of duty and of friendship to the Church of 
England to direct the public attention to her abuses and defects. 


To top off, he had this unbelievable piece of tactlessness printed,®® and 
dedicated it to one of his new English friends. 

The effect in England needs no description; unpleasant words were 
printed about the “obscure Church” in America; and Hobart’s English 
friends had a hard time trying to shield him. 

Only very few of the American guests in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century were able to win serious and lasting notice in England. 
Hobart was mentioned, here and there, even after his death; Bishop 
Doane had a great number of friends and correspondents among high 
churchmen and Tractarians; McIlvaine of Ohio made a name for him- 
self among the English Evangelicals by his books and frequent visits in 
their circles. He came to England more often than any other bishop, 
and his unwavering Anglophilia—‘Yes, I believe God’s fortress for the 
truth in Europe and elsewhere is the Church of England’’*°—was amply 
rewarded and enhanced when the Prince of Wales on his tour to America 
honored him by paying a visit to his house in Cincinnati.** Lincoln was 
well advised when he picked McIlvaine as an unofficial good-will am- 
bassador to England in the crisis produced by the Civil War. When 

59New York, 1825. Copy in the library of the General Theological Seminary. 
60Wm. Carus, Memorials of Ch. P. McIlvaine (New York, 1882) p. 272. 


There is a second edition, also of 1882, with a different pagination. 
61] bid., pp. 201f. 
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Mcllvaine died in Florence in 1873, the Church of England did him the 
unique honor of giving his body a temporary resting place in West- 
minster Abbey; and the archbishop of Canterbury spoke of him as 
having been “a true bond of union between the two Churches and the 
two countries.’’®? 

The institution of the Lambeth Conferences, which since 1867 have 
been held on the average every ten years, put the relations of the English 
and American Churches on a new basis. Not right away. To the 
American episcopate the invitation to the first one was an event of 
immeasurable significance: it was the first state visit of the daughter, 
now recognized as an equal, to the mother ; it was America’s first partici- 
pation in something that looked to them like an ecumenical council.® 
They did not and could not know how reluctantly Archbishop Longley 
had tackled the problem, and how anxious he was not to let the assembly 
become more than a brief conference for exchange of opinions, without 
any deciding power. Some of the Americans even credited themselves 
with the original idea of such a “council” ;** they did not know that the 
immediate initiative had come from Canada. Of course they were 
received with all due ceremonies: the Presiding Bishop was seated next 
to His Grace of Canterbury; the bishop of Chicago had the great honor 
of preaching the introductory sermon. But they did not attain very 
much. Not familiar enough with the treacherous ground, the Presiding 
Bishop slipped up with some motions which were lost. For- 
tunately, the American participants did not know how Bishop Tait of 
London sketched them in his private notes: “A large body of Americans, 
including old Vermont (Hopkins), the Presiding Bishop, a jolly old man 
with a white beard and wideawake hat; Potter of New York, like a very 
respectable English clergyman . . .”;°* and fortunately the bishop of 
Chicago never saw Tait’s remark about his sermon.** 


62Wm Carus, Memorials of Ch. P. McIlvaine (New York, 1882), p. 284. 

83] bid., p. 278. 

64Bishops Whittingham of Maryland and Hopkins of Vermont; see The Life 
of Hopkins by One of his Sons (J. H. Hopkins, Jr.; New York, 1873), p. 392; 
C. F. Sweet, A Champion of the Cross (New York, 1894), p. 147. 

65Printed in R. Davidson, The Lambeth Conferences of 1867, 1878 and 1888 
(London, 1889), pp. 61-76. 

66Randall Davidson and Wm. Benham, Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, 
Vol. I (London, 1891), p. 377. 

87[bid., p. 378: “The sermon by the Bishop of Illinois was wordy, but not 
devoid of a certain kind of impressiveness. The subject was not clear—‘We fill up 
what is behind in the sufferings of Christ.’ The characteristics of the Episcopal 
work, “thlipseis.” The Bishop of Oxford was very much afraid of ridicule attach- 
ing to us all if the sermon were published, as the hospitalities of the week were not 
very like afflictions. There certainly was an unreality in the sermon. The best 
part of it, one American Bishop pointed out, was a passage contrasting the world 
and the Church. 

“T like the Bishop of Illinois, and though certainly it appeared to me that he 
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More was achieved by the visits of one truly great representative of 
the American Episcopal Church in England than by this official visit of 
her bishops. In 1874, Phillips Brooks preached for the first time in 
Westminster Abbey, and with everyone of his numerous later visits to 
England the impact of his personality on English churchmen grew 
stronger. After he had preached before the Queen in Windsor Castle in 
1880, his popularity in England became perhaps even greater than in 
America.** Thus the soil was prepared for a more impressive appear- 
ance of the American Church at the third Lambeth Conference in 1888, 
where she secured her international position for good. In the Chicago- 
Lambeth Quadrilateral, discussed at this conference, she made her voice 
heard all over the Anglican Communion. 

In concluding, it is necessary to overstep at one point the limit set 
in the title of this study. One of the problems mentioned was brought 
to some solution only after 1900. 

We saw that already in the 1830's the question arose as to whether 
“certain American peculiarities, and especially the participation of laymen 
in synodical action did not deserve imitation in England.” England was 
not unanimous about the desirability of such innovations. In 1852, Pusey 
refused the idea of admitting lay people to synodical action and wrote 
rather censoriously : 

I do most entirely think that “the Constitution” of the American 

Church is based neither on warrant of Holy Scripture, nor of 

the Church, down to itself. I believe that it introduced a new 

principle . . . . The United States Church has happily denied 

no truth. It has, in suppressing the Athanasian creed, abolish- 

ing the form of private absolution, suppressed a good deal. Not 

having formally denied anything, it is not heretical, but it has 

run a great risk of forfeiting its deposit by suppressing it.*® 

There are more such utterances in which the constitution of the 
American Church is seen as a “worse type of Erastianism” than the 
English system of establishment.”° 

Today, however, the Church of England has a constitutional setup 


was too fluent, I do not know that I should have thought more of his wordiness if 
our American brethren had not spoken of it as they did, telling the story of a great 
speech which he made in their Convention. The speech ended, the Bishops retired, 
and in the room in which several were spending the evening was a new Dictionary. 
‘What is it?” ‘You will see on the title-page that it professes to contain 4,000 new 
words.’ ‘Let us begin by returning thanks that our brother of Illinois had not seen 
it, or he would have gone on for ever.’ ” 

68Alexander V. G. Allen, Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks (New York, 
1901), Vol. II, pp. 221, 278, 392ff.; Vol. III, pp. 149ff. 

6° Henry P. Liddon, Life of E. 'B. Pusey, Vol. III (London, 1894), pp. 349f. 

70S¢e, for instance, R. F. Littledale, in a letter to J. H. Hopkins, Jr., of 1888, 
in Charles F. Sweet, op. cit., pp. 280f. 
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similar to ours. She did not get it through direct imitation. Constitu- 
tional progress in England is always slow and complicated ; it was on the 
round-about way through the Churches of the empire, the Churches in 
the dominions, that democratization, first tried out in the American 
Church, came to the Church of England.*t| The Anglican Churches of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Ireland, and Scotland introduced lay 
representation on the American pattern—a general synod meeting every 
three or five years, with a house of bishops, and clerical and lay repre- 
sentatives mostly combined in a house of representatives—between 1850 
and 1875. 

In England at that time, the lay element had only private Church 
congresses, and, of course, the press at their disposal ; but the demand for 
a legalized status became audible. The problem was much more compli- 
cated than anywhere else in consequence of the establishment which kept 
the Church in some dependence on Parliament. A slight beginning was 
made with the formation of a house of laymen in each of the two provinces 
of York and Canterbury, elected by diocesan conferences—still, however, 
without legal powers. In 1903, a general body was formed, the Repre- 
sentative Church Council, consisting of three houses: bishops, clergy 
and lay—again in consultive capacity only. It was the famous Life and 
Liberty movement, led by William Temple, which in 1919 succeeded in 
getting the so-called Enabling Act through Parliament, an act which 
replaced the Representative Council by a National Assembly of the 
Church of England—an organization similar to our General Convention, 
but consisting of three houses: bishops, clergy and laity. 

Thus the mother has after all caught up, to an extent, with the 
daughter, or sister, though not quite. The Assembly is not, in contrast to 
our General Convention, the legislative body of the Church. There is 
Parliament above it, and the two old synodical institutions—the convoca- 
tions of York and Canterbury—revived in 1852, beside it. But the As- 
sembly has certain statutory powers; it can pass “measures to be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty” ; and if such measures are approved by a special 
standing committee of both the houses of Parliament, they have the force 
of an act.of Parliament. 

The most recent history of the Church of England’ characterizes 
the situation as “tempered democracy” in the Church. Full self- 
government is impossible as long as the establishment under the crown 
exists. The refusal of Parliament in 1928 to allow the introduction of 

71John W. C. Wand, Anglican Communion (Oxford, 1948), p. 313. 


72R. Lloyd, The Church of England in the Twentieth Century, Vol. I (1946), 
p. 252. 
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the new Book of Common Prayer shows the limitations of this 
“tempered” Church democracy. 

The controversy as to whether the establishment should be con- 
tinued or abolished is not a topic for discussion among foreigners. The 
foreigner is entirely unqualified to form an opinion. It is exactly one 
hundred years ago, that the Presiding Bishop of the American Church 
found it necessary for some reason to congratulate England, in a flowery 
message, on the blessings of the establishment. The consequence was that 
another bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who disapproved of 
the establishment, sent a printed circular to all bishops in the Anglican 
Communion in which he sternly protested against the action of the 
Presiding Bishop, to whom he denied the right to offer his own opinion 
as that of the American Church.” 

Neither one of the two letters had any effect. I think we stand 
admonished by this experience, and we should leave this very English 
problem to the English Church. There are certain things which a 
daughter cannot do for her mother, nor a sister for a sister. 


Appendix I 


Bishop Seabury’s Mitre 


Seabury’s Mitre has been in possession of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Connecticut, for over a hundred years, a present of the Seabury family. 
A photographic reproduction is in Gordon W. Russell (ed.), Contribu- 
tions to the History of Christ Church (Hartford, 1895), p. 523. Dr. 
Arthur Adams, librarian of Trinity College, kindly contributed the 
following part of a letter (orig. in Trinity College Library) : 

Charles Inglis, formerly Rector of Trinity Church, New 
York, to Bishop Seabury. 


London, Sept. 14, 1786 


; Agreeably to your Desire, I called upon Mr. Stone 
about the Mitre. As no Mitres are worn by our Bishops in 
England, the manufacture of them is consequently little known. 
Neither Stone, nor any other person I could hear of, had ever 
made one. However, I told Stone he must try his Hand. He 
& I have consulted together at least a Dozen Times; & we also 
called in a very ingenious Embroiderer to assist us. After 
consulting a Variety of Books, Cuts, Movements, &c. (for 


73S ¢e Appendix II. 
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no real Mitre was to be found) we at last fixed on the Size, 
Materials & Manner of Execution; all of which I hope will 
meet your approbation. The size I fancy is large enough. The 
Materials are Paste-Board covered with black sattin; a Cross, 
in Gold Embroidery, on the back part. The two Lobes, if 
I may so call them, lined with white Silk; & each pointed with 
a gilt cross, such as is usual on the Mitres of Bishops. The 
lower part bound with a handsome black lace, & the inside lined 
with black thin silk. The ribbons with which it ties down, 
are purple & each pointed with a bit of gold lace. My wish 
was to have it decent & respectable; without anything tawdry, 
or very expensive about it. 


Appendix II 
Part A 


A Correspondence between the Presiding Bishop 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury—1851 


| The occasion of this correspondence was the reorganization of the 
Roman Catholic dioceses in England. } 


] 


Presiding Bishop Piilander Chase to Archbishop Sumner, 
January 8, 1851 


| Reprinted from The Guardian (London) of March 12, 
1851. The text is evidently not quite complete. The original 
letter seems to be lost;’* nor is there a draft in the Chase 
collections at Kenyon and Peoria. ] 


While we deeply sympathise with your sufferings in repelling the 
unrighteous attacks of the Pope of Rome, that great enemy of the Gospel, 
we bless God that you are protected by a civil power, which under Divine 
mercy protected your predecessors from Papal fulminations in setting 
forth the Holy Bible, and enabled, and still enables you to spread its 
saving truths throughout a benighted and perishing world. 

May that union between you and such a Christian Government 
continue unimpaired till Popery shall be no more! May the endeavors 
of misguided men, who would sever this connexion (now most of all 
other times needed for the preservation of civil and religious liberty) be 

74It was not found in the archives of Lambeth Palace nor in the archives of 


the Vicar General of the Province and Diocese of Canterbury, according to in- 
formation obtained from Dr. Irene Churchill, assistant Lambeth librarian. 
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frustrated! May the arm which is now raised to destroy Moses, under a 
false pretense of favouring Aaron, be arrested by the united strength of 
ali true Israelites! 

May the Lord of Hosts, the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
sustain the union of his servants, Moses and Aaron, so long as they both 
cling to the ark of safety, Jesus Christ our Lord! 

Thus may the Church of England be blessed, and her sons and her 
daughters go in and out in peace and safety, while they serve and worship 
the God of their martyred fathers in sincerity and truth. 

These devout wishes are offered with great sincerity to the Throne 
of Grace by your Lordship’s most faithful friend and aged servant in 
tlie Lord Jesus Christ. 


[signed] PHILANDER CHASE 


Jubilee College, diocese of Illinois, 


Jan. 8, 1851. 


2 


Archbishop Sumner to Bishop Chase, February 26, 1851 


{ Original in the Virginius Chase Collection, Peoria, Illinois. 
It is to be noted that this answer ignores Chase’s praise of the 
establishment. | 


Lambeth Palace, February 26. 


Right Reverend and dear brother—I have communicated to my 
Episcopal brethren®® the affectionate letter which you have addressed to 
us upon the subject of the aggression lately made upon our Church, and 
they commission me to convey their joint thanks for your sympathy, and 
for the many kind wishes and feelings towards us which you have 
expressed. 

Though we have much to lament, as well as much to amend, amongst 
us, I trust that there is likewise amongst our people much of vital faith 
in the truths of the Gospel. And late events have had the effect of 
showing that the false pretensions of the Papacy are well understood and 
justly repudiated throughout the land, and that we need not fear, under 
God’s blessing, the encroachments of Romish tyranny. 

That the Kingdom of God may prevail, and that Christ may reign 
in every heart, both in the old country and the new, is the sincere 


prayer of your faithful friend and affectionate brother 
[signed] J. B. CANTUAR. 


Right Rev. Bishop Chase. 
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Part B 
A Protest by the Bishop of Maryland, April 7, 1851 


| Reprinted from a broadside, with Whittingham’s original 
signature, in the Virginius Chase Collection, Peoria, Illinois. 
In a ms note following the text, Whittingham states that this 
Protest was sent ‘to each of the Bishops of this Church and also 
to each of the Archbishops and Bishops of the United Church of 
England and Ireland.”’ | 


TO THE RIGHT REVEREND THE BISHOPS OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
SEVERALLY AND COLLECTIVELY 


The undersigned, William Rollinson Whittingham, Bishop of 
Maryland, respectfully and in dutiful love addresseth this his Declaration 
and Protest: 


Whereas, there has appeared in the public prints, and, in particular, 
in a newspaper called “The Guardian,” published i in London on the 12th 
of March, a letter signed ‘Philander Chase,” and purporting to be 
addressed ‘to the Archbishops and Bishops and other Authorities of 
the Church of England and Ireland,” by “the Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States ;” this is to declare and 
protest that the Senior Bishop of this Church neither has nor acquires 
by his seniority among the bishops, nor by his Presidency in the House 
of Bishops, nor by the functions and duties assigned him by the Constitu- 
tion and Canons of this Church, any right of corresponding with the 
ecclesiastical authorities of other Churches in the name of this Church, 
or as the representative of its bishops, or with any claim of rank, au- 
thority, or official character as head of the same, or as having power in 
any wise to speak on its behalf, or to express the opinion of the Bishops, 
Clergy and Laity of the Church, except as from time to time he may be by 
them or any of them, for the whole or any part, especially empowered 
and instructed. 

And whereas, in the same letter published as hereinbefore stated, in 
the name of “the Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” 
with the signature of “Philander Chase,” there occur the following ex- 
pressions, to wit: “We bless God that you are protected by a civil 
power :” “May that union between you and such a Christian Govern- 
ment continue unimpaired :” “May the Lorp of Hosts, the Gop of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, sustain the union of his servants, Moses” (meaning 
the civil power,) “and Aaron” (meaning the Church) : this is further- 
more to declare and protest, that the said expressions are no expressions 
of the mind of the Bishops, Clergy and Laity of this Church, or of a 
niajority of them, but are only expressions of the opinion of the writer 
for himself alone, without any other authority, weight or value,’® than the 


78Jtalics in the original. 
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personal character and official station of the Bishop of Illinois may give 
them, apart from any consideration of his seniority in office, and his 
consequent Presidency in the House of Bishops; and that they ought to 
be, and insofar as the maker of this declaration and protest is concerned, 
iiust be, so regarded and held. 

Made and subscribed this seventh day of April, in the year of our 
[.orp, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, at Baltimore, in 
Maryland, 


By 


WILLIAM ROLLINSON WHITTINGHAM 
Bishop of Maryland. 


a 
5 
+ 
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The Protestant Episcopal Society for the 
Advancement of Christianity 
in South Carolina 
By Albert Sidney Thomas* 


bel iE Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement of 


oa teeq Christianity in South Carolina, commonly called the S. A. C., 


societies established in America in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, and modeled after the venerable Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts (the S. P. G.), which had contributed so 
largely to the establishment of the Anglican Church in this country.? 

To appreciate the zeal and the motives of the founders of this Society, 
two things especially should be borne in mind: first, that, in South 
Carolina at the time, the diocese (as was the case more or less every- 
where in America) was a very incompletely organized body. There was, 
indeed, a standing committee, but not much more. Such a thing as a 
department or board of missions, not to say an executive council or 
board of trustees, was unheard of; there was no systematic provision for 
the prosecution of any missionary or educational work. The activities 
of the Church were almost entirely parochial. The situation in the 
dioceses in America was not exactly like, but not dissimilar from, that 
which existed in England when the awakening there a hundred years 
before had led to the founding, first, of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge (the S. P. C. K.) in 1699, and then, two years later, 
the S. P. G. 

Then, again, the founders of the Society were moved by the de- 
plorable condition into which the Church in South Carolina had fallen. 
When the Declaration of Independence was signed, there were twenty 
clergymen and twenty-two parishes in the state, most of these quite 
flourishing, and all having become so strong as to have relieved entirely 

*The Right Rev. Dr. Thomas is the retired bishop of South Carolina, and the 
historiographer of that diocese.—Editor’s note. 

1Similar societies were established in Pennsylvania, in 1812; in North Caro- 
lina, in 1818; in Mississippi, in 1827. Cf. HitstortcAL MaGazine, Vol. XIV 
(Sept., 1945), p. 265. In this article, the founding of the society in South Carolina 
is incorrectly given as 1812 instead of 1810. The society in New Jersey, next in 
order shortly after that in South Carolina, October 12, 1810, was of similar 


character, but has a different name, “The Episcopal Society of New Jersey for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge and Piety.” 


States for the extension of the gospel, being the first of several similar 
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the S. P. G. of its nurturing care of the previous seventy-five years. The 
venerable Society had sent fifty-four ministers to South Carolina during 
that time, beginning with Samuel Thomas in 1702, who was the third 
sent to America—next only to Keith and Gordon. The Church had 
become strong. 

But the Revolution delivered a crushing blow to the Church in 
South Carolina. No other state was so completely overrun by the 


invader from mountain to seaboard; in no other state were the citizens 
so divided upon the issues, and in no other did they so generally partici- 
pate personally in the struggle. With the war came disestablishment 
and loss of all ministerial supply, followed by disintegration, and 
destruction.* 

After the war, there were only a very few churches outside the 
city of Charleston which were not practically in ruins, either burned, 
dilapidated or abandoned, and mostly without clergymen. After Bishop 
Smith’s death in 1801, and one futile effort to secure a successor to him, 
the situation seemed almost hopeless—there was no standing committee, 
and no diocesan convention had been held for five years. The Church, 
as it had been in its haleyon days, was confined to the seaboard, but now 
the upcountry was growing rapidly, and no effort was being made to 
extend the Church into that section. Not a single new parish had been 
established since the war, although several chapels had been erected in 
existing parishes. It was under the urgency of this situation that the 
idea of a society was conceived. At the critical juncture, God raised up 
men of faith and vision to lead the “remnant” to a better day. 

Under the chancel floor of St. Michael’s Church in Charleston, 
South Carolina, there are two graves marked by two similar stones with 
almost exactly similar inscriptions. The one: 

Here Rest 
the Remains of 
The Right Reverend 
THEODORE Denon, D. D. 
Late Rector 
of this Church 
and Bishop 
of South Carolina 
He was born in Boston 
on the 8th of December, 1776 
and departed 
this life 
on the 6th of August, 1817 
In the 41st year 
of his age. 


2Edward McGrady, South Carolina in the Revolution (New York, Mac- 
millan), Vol. IV., pp. 734-737. 
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The other slab, lying beside it, bears an identical inscription as to 
every word except, of course, the name and dates: 


NATHANIEL Bowen, D. D. 
29th June 1779-29th August 1839 


6lst year 


This circumstance is here related because it was the vision, courage, 
and faith of these two men which contributed most to the revival of the 
Church in South Carolina in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
And, closely connected with this as cause and effect, these two were the 
chief founders of The Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement 
of Christianity in South Carolina, 

Nathaniel Bowen was twice rector of St. Michael’s Church: for the 
first time, from 1802 to 1809, when he accepted a call to Grace Church, 
New York.* During this first period, he did much to revive diocesan 
life in South Carolina. Although the youngest minister in the diocese 
at the time, it was due to his activity that the diocesan conventions were 
renewed in 1804 after a lapse of five years. He became secretary of the 
convention and also secretary of the standing committee. Bishop C. E. 
Gadsden, at this time assistant at St. Philip’s, testifies that previous to 
the arrival of Dehon in 1810, 


Bowen “had suggested to several of the clergy and laity the 
expediency of instituting a Society to collect a theological library 
for the use of the members and others—with which other 
purposes useful to the Church might be connected.’”* 


It became evident later that this was not simply a casual suggestion 
of Bowen’s but evidence of a deep conviction that some such plan should 
be inaugurated to remedy the sad condition of the Church. So we find 
Bowen, not only suggesting an organization, but actually tarrying in 
Charleston, after his acceptance of a call to Grace Church, New York, 
and after Dehon had been installed as his successor in St. Michael’s, 


“to set the institution on foot in April 1810, a meeting for the 


8Bishop Nathaniel Bowen was the son of the Rey. Penuel Bowen, who was a 
Congregational minister in Boston, who was converted to the Episcopal Church 
and ordained in 1787 by Bishop William White, and who in that year moved to 
South Carolina, and became rector of St. John’s Parish. He died the next year. 
Bishop Robert Smith took the fatherless son into his own home where he had a 
school, and later entered him in the Charleston College, from which he was grad- 
uated with the degree of A. B. at the age of 15. After ordination in Trinity 
Church, Boston, in 1800, he later became assistant rector of St. Michael’s Church, 
Charleston, 1802, and then rector. Cf. Discourse on the Occasion of the Death of 
Right Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, by C. E. Gadsden, D. D. (Charleston, 1840). 

4Essay on Life of Right Rev. Theodore Dehon, by C. E. Gadsden, D. D. 
(Charleston, 1833), p. 154. 
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purpose and the first on the subject that was held, May 8th, 
by him at the house of Rev. J. D. Simons.”* 


The Rev. James D. Simons was the rector of St. Philip’s Church in 
Charleston at the time. This is sufficient to prove that although Bishop 
Dehon broadened the plan and carried it through, it was Nathaniel Bowen 
who was the “Morning Star’’ of the revival of the Church in South 
Carolina, and the first mover in that which was so closely connected with 
it, the founding of “The Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advance- 
ment of Christianity in South Carolina.” 

Immediately after the inception of the plan and the one meeting 
held, Bowen left the diocese, and Theodore Dehon assumed the leader- 
ship. Call it coincidence or divine providence, there is direct evidence 
that before moving to South Carolina from Rhode Island, but being well 
acquainted with the conditions in the diocese from a former visit, such 
a society as Bowen had conceived had independely presented itself to 
Dehon’s mind; and he had determined, if he ever settled in South 
Carolina, that one of his earliest endeavors would be to found such a 
society. So was it, as Bishop Gadsden sums up: 


“Dr. Bowen and Dr. Dehon having communicated to each other 
their respective views, it was concluded to form a society ‘for 
the advancement of Christianity,” which of course would em- 
brace several objects, subsidiary to the great one named in its 
title.’”® 


On June 10, 1810, the next and first definite step was taken looking 
to the organization of a society for the advancement of Christianity in 
South Carolina: a group of churchmen met under the leadership of 
Dr. Dehon, formulated a constitution, and issued an address to the 
Church in South Carolina. Dehon was the author of both documents. 
In the proposed constitution the objects of the Society were set forth: 
“The promotion of Christian Knowledge, learning, and piety in the 
state,” and its name was given as “The Protestant Episcopal Society for 
the Advancement of Christianity in South Carolina.” The address was 
characterized by both the literary style and force which made the writings 
of Dehon outstanding, not only in America but in England, as we 
shall see. He said in part, 


“The pure faith and undefiled religion of the gospel is the 


5Note on margin of a copy of First Annual Report of the Society. Bound 
volume in archives of the diocese. 

®Essay on Bishop Dehon, p. 155. This view of the relative parts played by the 
two bishops is fully confirmed in a article in the Gospel Messenger (S. C.), Vol. X, 
Also, cf. Bishop Bowen’s “Reminiscenses,” Gospel Messenger, Vol. XVII, 
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most valuable gift, which the Almighty has bestowed upon the 
inhabitants of the earth,—this religion Episcopalians enjoy in 
all its perfection; and they cannot be too thankful to its ador- 
able author, for the sound faith, the useful, and happily com- 
bined, orders of ministry, and the rational, decent, holy forms 
of worship, with which their Church is distinguished. But it 
is a very important part of that beneficence, which every man 
owes to his fellow-men, and a highly becoming expression of 
that gratitude, which every Christian owes peculiarly to his 
God, to extend, as far as he is able, the enjoyment of the re- 
ligious advantages, with which he himself is blessed. 

Hereafter, [he appeals] the liberal, who may be disposed, from 
their abundance, to make an offering unto God, may deposit 
their donations, in the fullest assurance that they will be pre- 
served with fidelity, and applied to the most beneficial uses. 
Here too the friends of the Church, who love her prosperity, 
and would extend the knowledge of her faith, and the participa- 
tion of her joys, may give an efficiency to their exertions, which 
they cannot have alone, by combining them with the exertions 
of their fellow-Christians. And here the pious widow, who 
may wish to cast her mite into the treasury of the temple, may 
do it in a way in which she will advance both the glory of God 
and the happiness of men, by promoting the extension of the 
Redeemer’s Kingdom. Can there be an institution, which shall 
have purer motives, nobler objects, or more certain reward ?””? 


This strong appeal found a ready response. The Spirit of God was 
brooding over the almost prostrate Church. Just four weeks later, on 
July 2, 1810, such members of the Church as had become interested met 
at St. Michael’s Church, where the constitution as proposed was adopted, 
and officers were elected as follows: 


Rev. Dr. Theodore Dehon, President; Keating Simons, Esq., 
Vice-President; Thos. Higham, Corresponding Secretary; 
David Alexander, Recording Secretary; and Trustees, Robt. 
Dewar, Robt. Hazlehurst, Rev. C. E. Gadsden, Wm. Doughty, 
Charles Kershaw, Rev. P. T. Gervis, Robt. J. Trumbull, Jno. 
Dawson, Jr., Theodore Gaillard, Rev. Jas. D. Simons, John 
Ball, Henry Deas. 


This was the birthday of the society. 

Another meeting was held on July 17th, when the decision was 
made (and it has been maintained ever since) to divide the funds of the 
society into two parts—the Permanent Fund, for capital investment to 
afford a regular income, and the Common Fund, to meet the current 
needs of the society. The regular annual membership fee was set as 
five dollars, and life membership, $50. The society was incorporated 


7First Annual Report of the Society, Archives of Diocese. 
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on December 19, 1810, by act of the legislature of the state. It was 
provided that the annual meeting should be held on the feast of the 
Epiphany. In order to the drawing closer of the ties of friendship and 
social intercourse, a feature of the annual meeting in the early days was a 
dining together of the members. 

The first annual meeting convened at St. Michael’s Church on 
January 6, 1811. The officers and trustees just mentioned were re- 
elected for the year, with Charles Kershaw as treasurer. Prompt efforts 
were made through circular letters and agents to make known the 
existence and purposes of the society in all parts of the diocese. The 
trustees, at the time of the first annual meeting, were able to report that 
already there were 234 regular members of the society, with ten life 
members. From the beginning the special objects of the society were 
defined as threefold: 


“The distribution of the Sacred Scriptures, the Book of Com- 

mon Prayer, and other Religious Works of approved reputation; 

The Education of Young Men of Genius and Piety for the 

Ministry of the Church; and The sending forth of Missionaries 

into various parts of this State, where there is reason to believe 

their labors will be useful.” 

Thus it is seen that the society took upon itself, more or less, the 
duties of the executive council of the diocese as of today. Nor did the 
young society sleep upon its oars. Already in the first report of the 
trustees, Epiphany, 1811, it is modestly stated “that though the short- 
ness of time and the infancy of the institution have not allowed them to 
accomplish more. . . . yet the work of the Society has been auspiciously 
begun”: 140 copies of the Book of Common Praye: had been secured 
for distribution ; they had caused to be published for the society a cheap 
edition of Bishop Porteous’ Christian Evidences, and 300 copies of 
Nelson’s Christian Sacrifice; also, though the funds of the society did 
not yet justify undertaking the payment of tuition for candidates for 
the ministry, a set of books recommended by the House of Bishops for 
theological students had been ordered. An annual offering for the work 
of the society had been begun in the diocese—the first year yielding 
$669.80, and the Permanent Fund had grown to $2050. In 1811, a seal 
was adopted, with an attractive device, symbolic of the objects of the 
society, executed by Robert Mills, Esq., the noted architect. The 
handsome emblem is still in use. 


8Robert Mills (1781-1855) designed the Washington Monument, as well as the 
old Treasury and other buildings in Washington, and numerous buildings in South 
Carolina and elsewhere. See Dictionary of American Biography, XIII, 9-13. 
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The Seal of the 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
1810 

By resolution of the society, correspondence was begun at an early 
date with sister societies in both England and America. In the report of 
1814, the society felicitates itself not alone upon the happy consequences 
of its labors which have been manifested in this diocese, but upon the 
fact that its laudable example has been followed by the diocese of 
Pennsylvania. Correspondence with the S. P. G. in England had led to 
the constant exchange of literature between the two societies. 

In 1816, a plan was adopted to inaugurate, as auxiliary to its 
permanent fund, a building fund for the purpose both of restoring old 
churches and building new ones. This fund developed very slowly and 
after a few years its accumulations and functions were taken over by the 
permanent fund of the society. Some years later a church building fund 
was organized in the diocese independent of the society, which functioned 
usefully for many years. The society from the first recognized building 
as included in its objects; indeed, for over a century there were not 
many church buildings erected in the diocese that did not receive help 
from the society, and this still continues to be true. 

The broad view of its mission taken by the society is illustrated by 
the willing response to the request of the Charleston Protestant Episcopal 
Sunday School Society (1820) to publish suitable literature for its use. 
In 1826, an attempt was made to establish auxiliary societies in the 
parishes of the diocese. A constitution for such societies was prepared, 
and while a few were established, the plan was never generally adopted. 
Later a colporteur was appointed in Greenville to further the work of the 
society in the upcountry, but neither did this plan prove successful. 

The society acquired a new character as a board of trustees of other 
church funds than its own at an early date. In 1818, immediately after 
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Bishop Dehon’s death, the convention of the diocese established a 
Bishop's Permanent Fund, with a view of relieving in time the bishop of 
the diocese of duty as rector of a parish. The society was requested to 
act as trustee of this fund. The trust was accepted. The legislature of 
the state now granted the society an expansion of its legal powers. It 
was stipulated that when the income of this bishop’s fund should amount 
to $4000 yearly, the bishop would receive this amount as his salary and 
he should “immediately cease to be rector of any particular church.” 
This goal was not reached for many years, though the Fund did supply 
an expense account for the bishop. It was not until 1854, the year 
following the consecration of Bishop Thomas F. Davis, that the proposed 
goal was almost if not quite reached. The fund had received a com- 
paratively large increment, through a legacy of Mrs. Frederick Kohne, 
amounting to nearly $10,000. At the convention of that year, the allow- 
ance of $1200 for the bishop’s expenses, which had maintained from the 
time of Bishop Bowen (1818-1839), was changed to a salary of $3500, 
and increased the next year permanently to $4000; and then at last the 
diocese assumed the support of its bishop.? The society continued as 
trustee of the Bishop’s Permanent Fund until 1913, when the fund was 
transferred to the trustees of the diocese. 

We must now return to the beginning and briefly see with what 
success the institution fulfilled its original threefold purpose to distribute 
literature, to assist in the education of candidates for holy orders, and 
to do missionary work. The first of these objects received foremost 
attention in the beginning, due especially to the fact that its labors at the 
first in both the field of education and of diocesan missions was limited 
by the lack of candidates for holy orders and of clergymen, as well as by 
scarceness of funds. More attention consequently was given at first to 
the distribution of sacred literature. But this work had also for a time its 
limitations due to the War of 1812, cutting off supplies from across the 
sea and making communication with the North difficult, through 
curtailment of transportation by boat. But, as we have noted, this work 

®The convention of 1854 (see Journal), in voting the bishop’s salary, revoked 
its formerly proposed requirement that the bishop “cease to be the Rector of a 
particular church” ‘when the diocese should pay his salary, leaving this to his own 
discretion, but stipulating that his duties as a rector should not interfere with his 
episcopal duties. As a matter of fact, Bishop Davis (1804-1871) continued as 
rector of Grace Church, Camden, until 1869, within two years of his death. He 
always had an assistant, and certainly did not allow anything to interfere with his 
episcopal duties, to the point of being led about the diocese regularly by a daughter 
after he became blind. The custom of the bishop holding the position of rector 
lingered on into the next episcopate of Bishop William B. W. Howe (1823-1894), 
who continued his rectorship of St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, for a year and 
a half. 
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had a good beginning during the society’s first year. The following is 
the list of distributions in 1817: 


“118 Bibles; 169 copies Book of Common Prayer; 48 of 
Nelson's Christian Sacrifice; 209 of Gibson on the Lord’s 
Supper; 186 of Gibson on Family Devotion; 173 of Gibson on 
Observance of the Lord’s Day; 193 of Stevens on the Church; 
168 of Synge on the Knowledge of Religion; 202 of Synge’s 
Answer to the Excuses for not coming to the Lord’s Supper” ; 
also copies of Porteus’ Evidences of the Christian Religion, 
and many Tracts. 


Many of the Bibles and Prayer Books were given to the recently estab- 
lished Sunday School Institute. The organization in 1827 of the 
“Episcopal Bible, Prayer Book, and Tract Society” took over part of 
the work of the S. A. C. in this field, functioning for nearly one hundred 
years. Its funds left to the bishop are still at work. 

Connected with this work of distributing literature, the formation 
of a permanent diocesan library was almost immediately begun with the 
securing, as noted above, of the books recommended by the House of 
Bishops for theological students. In 1880, Dr. A. T. Porter gives an 
estimate of $6000 as having been spent on the books up to that time,’® 
but the larger part of what became an extensive library were books 
given to the society. This library has a history of its own. It was moved 
from place to place in Charleston in the early days. For a time it was in 
the home of our great diocesan historian, Dr. Frederick Dalcho, assistant 
in St. Michael’s Church, who was the first librarian. For a time it was 
in the north vestibule of St. Michael’s. In 1823, the library was located 
at No. 80 Queen Street, E. Thayer, Jr., librarian. In 1833, the society 
itself erected a library building at a cost of over $4000. This continued 
to be the home of the library until the War between the States, when 
this property was sold.*! In 1860, the library was loaned to the Diocesan 
Seminary which had been established in Camden, South Carolina. 
Here the larger part of the books fell victim to the war—many being lost 
in a fire in Camden. The remnant was moved to the Church school in 
Spartanburg, thence back to Charleston, first over Fogarty’s book store 
at 181 King Street, later being housed in the building in the rear of St. 
Stephen’s Church on Anson Street. The few remains of this old library 
are today in the gallery of St. Stephen’s Church. The Rev. Dr. Robert 
Wilson was the last regular librarian. 

10Cf. Anniversary Address, by the Rev. A. Toomer Porter, D. D. (Charleston, 
S. C., 1881). This address, reviewing the history of the Society to 1881, is in- 
valuable, and the present writer hereby acknowledges obligation to this address in 


preparation of this article. 
114nnual Reports of Trustees. 
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After Bishop Dehon’s death in 1817, the society gained permission to 
publish for distribution some of his writings, including his discourses on 
Confirmation, on Baptism, and his sermon on the Death of Children. 
In 1819, with the widow’s consent, the bishop’s Sermons were published 
in Charleston in two volumes.*? The very high regard in which these 
sermons were held was not only local. Copies were sent as a gift to the 
S. P. G. in London. The outcome of this was that, with the consent of 
the S. A. C., the sermons were republished in England and went through 
at least three editions, the agreement being that the S. A. C. should share 
in the profits. In 1833, the S. A. C. had actually received nearly $2000 
from this source. 

Always, from the first, the society recognized as one of its funda- 
mental purposes “the Education of Young men of Genius and Piety for 
the Ministry of the Church”; or, as Bishop Dehon expressed it, 


“to bring youthful genius forward from languishing in obscurity, 
and under the invigorating influences of a benign patronage to 
train it up for the service of the temple and the altar.” 


The prosecution of this purpose was slow in getting under way, for 
reasons already suggested. The first candidate to complete his college 
and theological education under the patronage of the society was Maurice 
Harvey Lance, who served as layreader in Trinity Church, Columbia, 
while a student at the South Carolina College. Later he became rector 
of Prince George, Georgetown. Messrs. A. W. Marshall and T. J. 
Young, both of whom became distinguished priests in the diocese, were 
assisted by the society in these earlier days. This phase of the society’s 
work has continued to this day, annual appropriations for theological 
education being regularly made. 

The educational work of the society was further advanced by its 
trusteeship of theological scholarships. Soon after Bishop Dehon’s 
death in 1817, the women of the diocese established such a scholarship 
in his memory, and entrusted its care and administration to the S. A. C. 
Later, but during his lifetime, a similar scholarship was established by 
the convention of the diocese in honor of Bishop Bowen and put in care 
of the society. Again later, in 1833, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gates left to 
the society $2,000.00, establishing the Gates scholarship for a student 
from the diocese at the General Theological Seminary. All three of these 

12Sermons on the Public Means of Grace; the Fasts and Festivals of the! 
Church; on Scripture Characters, and Various Practical Subjects. By the late 
Right Rev. Theodore Dehon, D. D., 2 Vols. (Charleston, published by E. Thayer ; 
A. E. Miller, printer, 1821). On the back of the title page is the note: “The profits 


arising from the sale of this edition, will be applied to the use of the Protestant 
Episcopal Society for the Advancement of Christianity in South Carolina.” 
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scholarships are intact today, the two former having been allocated to 
the diocese of Upper South Carolina after that diocese was set apart in 
1922. More recently the society has received an additional endowment 
for theological education from a member of St. Michael’s Church. 

Although lack of funds and lack of available missionaries retarded 
what was to be the society’s greatest work—the encouragement and sup- 
port of diocesan missions—an important beginning was made as early 
as June 17, 1812, when the Rev. Andrew Fowler, one of the greatest 
missionaries of that century in the American Church, was 


“elected and engaged by the Society for six months to adminis- 

ter the ordinances of our Church to the inhabitants of Columbia, 

and vicinity.”** 

He was to receive $500 for his services. The missionary was well 
received, especially so in Columbia, and here he inaugurated a permanent 
and important work. The first services were held in the State House. 
In 1786, the capital of the state had been removed from Charleston to 
Columbia as a central location. At the time the site was selected, it was 
no more than a crossroads on the plantation of Col. Thomas Taylor. 
The town rapidly developed, and the society recognized it as a strategic 
point for the advancement of the Church in the state. Consequently its 
first efforts were made here. The appropriations for this mission were 
the largest the organization ever made; at one time, for three years, it 
appropriated $1000 yearly. It contributed largely also to the building of 
the first Trinity Church in Columbia, costing $3800, consecrated De- 
cember 14, 1814; and it was active in supplying furniture for the new 
church. 

This missionary objective, which became the society’s chief and 
most valuable work, was conducted with great system: there were 
carefully prepared “Rules for the Regulation of Missionaries,” requiring 
regular reports, and all accounts were scrupulously kept and regularly 
audited. 

The next strictly advance work after Fowler’s was that of the 
society’s missionaries—the Rev. Messrs. Patrick H. Folker and 
Rodolphus Dickinson—in the first planting of the Church in the Piedmont 
section of the state in Pendleton and Greenville. In the meantime, other 
missionaries, under employment by the society, were busy in the work 
of bringing back into life many of the old parishes. Among these earlier 
workers should be mentioned the Rev. Albert A. Muller,’* followed by 


183$¢¢ E. C. Chorley, “The Rev. Andrew Fowler, 1760-1850,” in Historica 
Macazin_, III (1934), 270-279. 

14The Rev. Albert A. Muller moved to Mississippi about 1825, and was the 
principal founder of the “Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement of 
Christianity” in that diocese in 1827. See Nash K. Burger, HtstortIcaAL MAGAZINE, 
XIV (1945), 264-269. 
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the Rev. Messrs. Francis P. DeLavaux, David I. Campbell, John W. 
Chandler; and again the indefatigable Andrew Fowler in Cheraw, 
resuscitating that old parish, whose very existence seems to have been 
forgotten since before the Revolution. The usual appropriation for a 
missionary was $500 a year. Sometimes the sum was simply voted to 
the bishop to be used at his discretion. Here appears the reason why 
the society’s work was done in complete harmony with the Church; 
though not the creature of the convention of the diocese, the bishop was 
always its president and chief advisor. 

The missionary activity of the society went on through the years, 
much the larger part of the work of the Church in the diocese at this 
time being that of missions and aided parishes, including, up and down 
the diocese, as many as forty-five chapels for Negroes.*° Let us here 
listen to some contemporary testimony. In 1845, Bishop Gadsden has 
this to say of the Society : 


“Tt has contributed more than any other human means to the 
revival of our Church, which has for its date the election, 
after a long suspension of Episcopal services, of our second 
Bishop. Its history is that, in a great degree, of the diocese 
for the last thirty-five years. By it the Church has been re- 
planted and nurtured in many of our Parishes on the sea- 
board, and but for it, the Church, humanly speaking, would 
now not be in the middle and upper districts of our state.”*® 


And, for a later testimony, we quote from the address of Rev. Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney on the occasion of the jubilee celebration of the 
society in 1860: 


“Thus working her way against prejudice and misconception, 
our Church has gradually extended itself through the middle 
and upper regions of our State. The two Churches in Columbia, 
the Church in Camden, Cheraw, Fairfield, Yorkville, Spartan- 
burg, Greenville, Pendleton, Abbeville, Edgefield, Newberry, 
Laurens, Aiken, Barnwell, have all been founded by the labors 
of this Society ; and in fifteen other localities we have congrega- 
tions gathered, some with Churches built, some in progress, 
and some as yet the nucleus of a future Episcopal Church. 
Out of the seventy Parishes in our State, thirty-six have been 
established by this agency, and every Church in the middle 
and upper country established in the last fifty years is the off- 
spring of this Society. Nor is it an unnatural mother. It 
watches over the young, and aids them in their infancy, and 
encourages them until able to stand alone.’’? 


15Cf. Note 10, supra. 
16Gospel Messenger, Vol. XXII, p. 16. 
17Southern Episcopalian, Vol. VII, p. 115. 
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It was indeed in this jubilee year of the society that it reached its 
climax in the extent of its activities. The grim spectre of war, how- 
ever, was now raising its head again. As in the beginning the work of 
the organization was largely the overcoming of the effects of one war, 
now another, with its destructive power both to the spiritual and ma- 
terial welfare of the Church, altered the trend of its work. At the 
beginning of the War between the States, the appropriations of the 
society for missionary work were upwards of $7000; in 1869, they had 
fallen to $2650. Losses in the diocese by the incidence of war may be 
summarized thus: 


Ten churches burnt; three “disappeared”; twenty-two sus- 

pended; eleven parsonages burnt; along the seaboard where 

the Church had flourished for more than a century, there were 

but four parishes which maintained services—clergy often lived 

by “fishing, farming and mechanic arts,” many left for other 

fields, and outside the city of Charleston there was not one that 

could be called a living.*® 
It is not difficult to picture the “depressed conditions” in the diocese and 
even a “spiritual lethargy.” With such general depletion, the Negro 
members of the Church, who had practically equaled the whites, were 
lost to the Church by the thousands— 


“They have forsaken the way which they had learned, and taken 

to themselves teachers of their own color. Fanaticism and ex- 

travagance rules in their religious assemblies.” 

The society’s own losses were crippling—$56,000 of its permanent fund ; 
and of the other vested funds of the diocese held in trust by the society, 
$184,000." However, the society did not lose courage. Resolving even 
to use capital funds if necessary, it sought to meet the pressing needs as 
it was able. “Jacob shall arise and the Gospel in our Diocese will have 
free course and be glorified.” Symptomatic of the time, the annual 
membership fee was changed in 1868 from $5 to $2. 

The first step toward a board of missions for the diocese was taken 
in 1868 when, by recommendation of a joint committee of the convention 
of the diocese and the society, the latter itself was requested to act as a 
board of missions; in reality, it had been acting in this capacity all along, 
only now its appeal to the Church was stronger. It was not until 1877 
that the diocesan convention adopted a canon establishing a board of 
missions. So after some sixty-seven years the society was relieved of 
its responsibility for diocesan missions in South Carolina. Henceforth 

18Report of the Committee on the Destruction of Churches (Charleston, 1868). 
19Cf. 58th and 59th Reports of the Trustees of the Society, including the Rev. 


Paul Trapier’s “Report” as the Society’s agent in visiting the upper and middle 
portions of the diocese in 1869.—Archives of Diocese. 
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the missionaries would no longer make their reports to the society, but to 
the bishop and the board, and henceforth their missionary stipends would 
be from the latter. 

Since 1877, however, the society has continued its work, making 
appropriations not to individual missionaries usually, but voting amounts 
in bulk to the board, and especially in after years giving its income to 
more distinctly advancement causes in the Church. 

From 1830 to 1881, the society expended $187,965.08. In 1881, the 
permanent fund of the society amounted to $30,032.43. This fund, 
though always scrupulously conserved, had suffered large losses on two 
occasions, first, when the U. S. Bank failed in 1836, and again, as we 
have seen, through the loss in Confederate States’ securities. The fund 
was divided when the diocese of Upper South Carolina was set apart in 
1922.*° The permanent fund of the society now (1951) amounts ap- 
proximately to $25,000, including the Gates’ scholarship. 

So much for what this Society has done in the past, and in no small 
measure still is doing. But there is another word to add concerning its 
future. At the last convention of the diocese, the recent establishment, 
with the endorsement of the General Convention, of an Episcopal Church 
Foundation to receive gifts for religious, educational, and charitable 
purposes was brought before the convention, with the suggestion that a 


similar foundation to receive gifts for the extension of the work of the 
Church in the diocese is very desirable; and with the further suggestion 
that our S.A.C. (The P. E. Society for the Advancement of Christianity 
in S. C.) is, in accordance with the purposes of its incorporation, ready to 
serve just this purpose. Thereupon it was resolved 


“That the Convention of South Carolina hereby heartily 
endorses the P. E. Society for the Advancement of Christianity 
in South Carolina in its purpose to collect and receive funds by 
gift, devise, and bequest and administer the same for evangelical, 
educational, and charitable purposes in the diocese apart from 
the appeal of existing institutions, and recommends to the 
people of the diocese, when they are able, the making of such 
gifts to the Society for the extension of the work of the Church 
in the Diocese.”’** 


It is greatly to be hoped that the S. A. C., with such an honorable 
past, will now, in keeping with present conditions, renew its life, and 
that the Church will again be advanced on a larger scale by its activity. 


20Since this society was of diocesan-wide purpose and membership, an equal 
division of its permanent funds was made soon after the division of the diocese 
was effected in 1922. This society today then lives not alone in the old diocese, 
but in the diocese of Upper South Carolina, serving its original purposes there 
also as the “Society for the Advancement of Christianity in the Diocese of Upper 
South Carolina.” 

21Journal, Diocese of S. C. 1951, p. 21. 
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The Evolution and Early Years 


of the Episcopal Academy 
in Philadelphia 


By Edwin A Garrett, III* 


ey] NSTITUTIONS after the passing of one-hundred and fifty 
iy years or more acquire a moss, popularly imposed, which con- 

WKEE ceals the true circumstances of their founding. It is truism 
that every institution has its raison d’etre, yet frequently in the flux of 
history this becomes obscured and the individuals associated therewith 
become insulated from their historical environment by a haze of reverence 
gathered through the passing years. For an adequate understanding of 
any institution, therefore, it is requisite that an historical perspective be 
attained; that founders be viewed against the background of contem- 
porary society. 

The historical roots of the Academy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, commonly called “The Episcopal Academy,” 
are closely intertwined with the lives of the Rev. William White and the 
Rev. William Smith, and with the fortunes of the eighteenth century 
Philadelphia educational institution known as the College and Academy 
of Philadelphia. This institution, which after vicissitudes became one 
of the two parents of the University of Pennsylvania, was founded in 
1749 as a charity school. Among the founders were Benjamin Franklin, 
Edward Shippen, Benjamin Chew, Thomas White, the Rev. Jacob 
Duché, and many others of importance in the colonial city. The purpose 
of this new academy was to enable the youth of Pennsylvania to acquire 
a good education at home, and to be under no necessity to go abroad for 
it. Poor children were to be educated, gratis, without regard to sect or 
party, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the first principles of 
virtue and piety. Since this was to be a school which would provide 
men for public offices of trust and for country schools, the educational 
standards were high, and to effect that end the best possible masters 
were sought. The usual division was followed in this institution, with 

English, Latin, and mathematical schools being formed. It was thought 


*The author is rector of St. Martin’s Church, Oak Lane, Philadelphia.— 
Editor’s note. 
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that through this institution the educational standard of the entire 
province of Pennsylvania might be raised. It is quite apparent, there- 
fore, that when occasion demanded the trustees were prepared to expand 
the scope of the institution to include the areas of philosophy and the 
sciences. Thus, in 1755, the trustees received an addition to their 
charter of 1753; this granted to them the power of conferring degrees 
and appointing professors in the various branches of the arts and 
sciences. In this way the first college in Pennsylvania was created as a 
graft upon the former academy. The institution was now known as 
“The College, Academy, and Charitable School of Philadelphia, in 
Pennsylvania” ; and the faculty in the employ of the trustees was known 
as “the Provost, Vice-Provost, and Professors, of the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia.” 

The College and Academy of Philadelphia thus created by the 
charter of May 14, 1755, had as its provost the Rev. Dr. Smith, who had 
assumed that position in the preceding year. William Smith, first pro- 
vost of the College and Academy of Philadelphia, was born in Scotland. 
His early education was in the parish school and under the supervision 
of the Society for the Education of Parochial Schoolmasters. In 1741, 
he entered the University of Aberdeen, where he received his first degree 
in March, 1747. He subsequently went to London, where he wrote 
several pamphlets and possibly worked as a clerk for the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, commonly called the S. P. G. 
In March, 1751, he sailed for New York in the capacity of tutor for 
two young gentlemen who were returning to their native land. Upon 
arrival in America, he continued in his position of tutor until August, 
1753. 

During this period, he published three items including a pamphlet 
which was entitled, A General Idea of the College of Mirania. This 
work, which appeared in April, 1753, sketched the author’s ideas of the 
principles which should be employed in the proposed college in New 
York. It was this pamphlet which was sent by William Smith to the 
Rev. Richard Peters, at Philadelphia, and to Dr. Benjamin Franklin, the 
then president of the trustees of the Academy. Both men were quite 
impressed by the proposals outlined, and Dr. Franklin determined to 
secure the services of William Smith for the Academy. Since, however, 
the Academy was in debt, the trustees did not feel authorized to act. 
Later in this year, William Smith returned to England, where he was 
ordained to the diaconate on December 21, 1753, and to the priesthood 
two days later. Upon his return, Smith was elected to the provostship, 
and continued in this position until the action of the legislature in 1779. 

As said above, Dr. Franklin was Smith’s chief supporter, yet in the 
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passage of a few years their ways diverged. While both Smith and 
Franklin had broad religious views, Smith’s were probably not as hazy 
as Franklin’s. To further their own broad view of religious matters, 
Smith and Franklin saw to it that no religious test was to be required 
of students or faculty; thus, the College and Academy of Philadelphia 
was to be operated on a strictly non-denominational basis. It must be 
emphasized that the quarrel between these two men was not one primarily 
of religion. Franklin’s political views were contrary to those of the 
party supporting the Penn family, the proprietors, while Smith, besides 
supporting the Penns, gave the quarrel a personal twist by supporting the 
claim of Ebenezer Kinnersley, Franklin’s co-worker, to have been the 
chief'<discoverer of electricity. The result of this argument was that 
Franklin cooled in his support of the College and Academy of Phila- 
delphia. 
The animosity which developed between these two was _ height- 
ened by Smith’s trip to England for the purpose of securing contributions 
for the College and Academy of Philadelphia. In 1762, Franklin had 
journeyed to England as provincial agent to protest the refusal of 
Thomas Penn to allow the taxation of proprietary holdings. During this 
trip, Franklin managed to arouse sympathy for his point of view among 
his friends in England. It was relatively easy for Franklin, therefore, 
to work against Smith’s solicitations in England. The rumor which 
Franklin advanced implied that Smith was receiving funds for the 
College and Academy of Philadelphia with the ulterior plan of narrowing 
the character of the institution, and thereby transforming it into a 
Church of England institution. This story, while having little founda- 
tion, fulfilled its purpose. Whereas, previously, many dissenters both 
in England and in the province had contributed freely, the rumor 
alarmed them and tended to halt contributions. In order to allay the 
fears viciously promoted by Benjamin Franklin,’ an instrument was 
executed in 1764 by the archbishop of Canterbury, the two proprietaries, 
and Dr. Samuel Chandler, the most outstanding nonconformist minister 
in England, which recommended that the trustees of the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia should make a declaration, to be signed by the 
trustees and all subsequent trustees, that the institution would be con- 
ducted in accordance with the comprehensive scheme on which it had 
been founded. Since the trustees were then following such a policy, there 
1The role of Benjamin Franklin in this affair casts a very unusual light upon a 
man who is so revered in Philadelphia. Franklin was an opportunist. His scheme 
seems to have been to ingratiate himself with the crown by overthrowing the 
Penns. His popularity with the crown is seen in the fact that it was Franklin 
who procured for a friend the office of tax collector for Philadelphia under the 


Stamp Act. Although he was a trustee, and thus bound to aid the cause of the 
college, Franklin retained his office and worked against it for political reasons. 
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was no objection to signing the declaration, especially in view of the rank 
of those suggesting the same. This declaration served to quiet the anti- 
Episcopalian feelings fomented by Franklin, and the matter was not of 
concern again until 1779. 

That there was fear of the Anglicans in Philadelphia affairs may 
not be denied. Yet it seems that it was a fear more of what they might 
be than of what they were. In the Philadelphia of the mid-eighteenth 
century, many of the more prosperous merchants were Churchmen, yet 
the provincial legislature was dominated by the non-Churchmen, espe- 
cially by the Quakers. This proved most galling for the Penns and other 
members of the Church in Philadelphia, since the Quakers refused to 
appropriate any money for the support of measures against the Indians 
and French, who were harassing the western and northwestern areas of 
the province. This laxity, which had permitted the Indians to raid farms 
far east of the Susquehanna, naturally had a very disturbing effect upon 
business. The tension between the various elements within the province 
was further aggravated by the so-called “Hot Church Party,” which was 
a group of Anglicans who were continually chafing under the non- 
established position of the Church in Pennsylvania. It was natural that 
the aggressive tactics of the Churchmen in Philadelphia promoted the 
idea that if they were given half a chance these men would make the 
Church of England dominant in the affairs of the province. On the 
board of trustees of the College and Academy of Philadelphia, the greater 
number were Churchmen, which provided ample material for the fear 
that other religious bodies would be excluded. Indeed, Bishop White, 
writing years later, said that while the institution could not have been 
termed Episcopalian, the number of Churchmen acting as trustees gave 
assurance that the institution would never be unde: a direction subser- 
vient to any other religious body. Yet the large number of Churchmen 
on the board of trustees was in no sense a conspiracy, for that situation 
had merely resulted from the fact that Churchmen were prominent con- 
tributors to the College and Academy at its inception. Yet men are 
prone to overlook such factors when they feel their own interests to be 
threatened. It is evident, therefore, that the charge made by Dr. Frank- 
lin was of such a nature that it readily found those who would believe it. 

The College and Academy of Philadelphia continued, nevertheless, 
on the same basis as before, although it may be assumed that those who 
had avidly advanced and believed the false charges promoted by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1764 were not overly pleased by the fact that Churchmen 
continued to dominate the composition of the board of trustees, and 
that the Rev. Dr. Smith, a Church of England cleric, remained as provost. 
Particularly active in opposition to the Church’s influence in the College 
and Academy of Philadelphia were the Presbyterians, led by the Rev. 
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Dr. John Ewing, minister of the First Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia. Bishop White states in his autobiographical letter written to 
Bishop Hobart that Dr. Ewing had worked for the dissolution of the 
College and Academy of Philadelphia, yet Bishop White states that he 
had nothing against Dr. Ewing personally. It seems that Dr. Ewing’s 
interest in this affair was at least in part political; his opposition was 
certainly not toward the institution per se as much as it was toward Dr. 
Smith. William Smith, according to Bishop White, was an exceedingly 
brilliant man and would have achieved great fame if he had applied 
himself with more fervor toward literature and less toward politics and 
land speculation. It seems, therefore, that a considerable amount of the 
opposition from the Presbyterians resulted from the uncontrolled ambi- 
tion of William Smith. This alone, however, was not sufficient to upset 
the functioning of the institution. 

In 1776, following the outbreak of the Revolution, the State of 
Pennsylvania adopted its republican constitution. The president of the 
convention which framed this constitution was Dr. Franklin; it was 
Franklin’s proposal, made at the suggestion of Dr. Smith and sundry 
gentlemen interested in the inviolability of religious and _ scientific 
corporations, which secured section forty-five of the Pennsylvania consti- 
tution. It seemed, therefore, that the chartered rights of the College 
and Academy of Philadelphia had been adequately guarded. Yet the 
constitutional rights of the institution were safe only so long as those in 
power chose to abide by the spirit of the Pennsylvania constitution. 
Since there was provided an unicameral legislature with a dependent 
septennial council of censors, it was a relatively easy matter for the 
head of the executive branch to act as he saw politically fit. 

Of the twenty-four members of the board of trustees of the College 
and Academy of Philadelphia, only three refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to the state of Pennsylvania. The resultant vacancies were 
filled with patriots, as were those vacancies which developed later. The 
new trustees included such men as Robert Morris, Francis Hopkinson, 
Edward Biddle, John Cadwalader, and James Wilson. Since the Revolu- 
tion was considered to have abrogated that section of the charter which 
demanded an oath of allegiance to the king, none of the new trustees 
took the same. Yet it was on the basis of a Supposed resultant illegality 
of these men to act as trustees that President Reed of Pennsylvania 
strongly intimated that no commencement should be held in 1779. Be- 
hind this quasi-order were political motives, for, whereas all the new 
trustees were active in the cause of the Revolution, they had dared to 
speak against the constitution of 1776 and President Reed and his friends. 
In November, 1779, in one of the most sordid episodes of the Revolution 
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in Pennsylvania, President Reed, with the support of the Presbyterian- 
dominated assembly, withdrew the charter of the College and Academy of 
Philadelphia. The legislature weakly pretended to be reestablishing the 
institution on its original basis of broad catholicity. The rights and 
estate of the former institution, therefore, were transferred to the newly 
created University of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Although the state pretended to be acting on the basis of the de- 
claration of June, 1764, which those in power sought to twist in order 
to prove that the original foundation of the College and Academy had 
been ignored by the trustees, it is apparent that political and social 
factors were present as well as religious. First, the Presbyterians 
had long been irritated by the persuasive power which the Church 
had exercised over the institution. Second, President Reed and his 
political followers (“The Constitutionalists”) found in this deed 
an adroit method of punishing their political opponents (“The 
Republicans”). Third, the legislature was strongly colored with Presby- 
terians from the frontier areas of the state, who had suffered as a result 
of the land speculations of several members of the board of trustees; 
thus, the action was in a sense a blow at the aristocrats of Philadelphia. 
The high-handed action of the Constitutionalists in 1779 was merely 
another manifestation of the general unrest of the time, and of the feeling 
of resentment against any whose political views differed from those held 
by the civil rulers. This affair was in part another example of the 
excitement which went so far as to foment an attack upon the house of 
James Wilson by the militia. 

Although resentment of the arrogant act of the legislature was to 
live on for over a decade, the University of the State of Pennsylvania 
was a fait accompli, and as such it seemed that the Presbyterian faction 
had gained control. As the senior Anglican clergyman of Philadelphia, 
William White had a seat on the new board of trustees, as he had had 
for six years on the former board. White’s indignation at the recent 
action inclined him initially toward a rejection of the position presented 
to him under the new charter. Yet he agreed to consult the vestry of 
the churches with which he was connected, and in accordance with their 
opinion that “as a right accruing under the new arrangement, it ought 
not to be lost to the Church,” William White took his place along with 
the senior ministers of the major denominations in Philadelphia. It was 
not long, however, before an unexpected opposition to the Presbyterians, 
especially to Dr. Ewing, arose with reference to the election of a provost. 
From an unexpected quarter came a proposal to nominate White for the 
position, and feeling that he might thereby both secure a situation which 
would enable him to devote more time to literature, and also preserve 
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the new institution from the Presbyterian influence which seemed to be 
dominating the future of education, White consented. It appeared that 
White had sufficient backing to be elected, but he lost to Dr. Ewing by 
one vote. This one vote which threw the election was quite apparently 
influenced by political considerations, for it later developed that that 
trustee had become liable to prosecution as the result of an act committed 
during the British occupation of the city. It so happened that this act 
was known to those at the head of the state at the time. Following the 
election of the provost, the opposition were assiduous in offering White 
their votes for the vice-provostship, yet he did not feel moved to comply 
with their suggestion. White claimed that his reason for rejecting this 
offer was that the ascendancy of the Presbyterians had not proved as 
strong as presumed. 

Despite the failure of the Presbyterians to have achieved the preémi- 
nence in the new institution which William White had expected them to 
do, the situation was not pleasing to many Churchmen, including White. 
Indeed, he had for many years cherished the idea of having a lower 
school under the direct supervision of the Church. White felt that it 
was expedient for every religious society to have a seminary in which 
their youth, “at least in ye early stages of their education,” might “be 
instructed in ye principles of religion, agreeably to ye views entertained 
by ye society in question.”? Toward the effecting of this end, William 
White judged the time peculiarly favorable, due to: 


“ve unjust and unconstitutional Act of ye legislature, in ye 
invasion of ye chartered rights of ye college, Academy, and 
charitable schools of ye city of Philadelphia: which had oc- 
casioned dissatisfaction in ye minds of a great proportion of 
ye citizens, and especially those of ye Episcopal church; ye 
members whereof had contributed more than those of any other 
communion, to ye establishment and ye support of the said 
seminary.” 


Acting in accordance with this situation, Dr. White called a vestry 
meeting for October 27, 1784; at that time, and for many years subse- 
quent, Christ Church and St. Peter’s Church formed one parish under 
Dr. White. At that vestry meeting, a committee was appointed to 
investigate the feasibility of establishing an academy under the super- 
vision of the Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. On November 8th, 


another meeting was held; on which occasion the minutes of the vestry 
record that: 


“the committee appointed at the last meeting of vestry, report; 


2Fundamental Laws, Charter, etc. (Sherman, Phila., 1841), p. 14. 
8] bid., pp. 14-15. 
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that the design of instituting an academy of the protestant 
Episcopal church in this city, is in their opinion expedient and 
practicable ; and for carrying it into execution, they recommend 
that a subscription be encouraged by the vestry; and that all 
persons who shall, on or before the first day of January next, 
have subscribed at least ten pounds to the intended seminary, be 
invited to meet in Christ Church on the day above mentioned, 
in the forenoon, immediately after divine service, to enact 
fundamental laws and elect visitors for the government of the 
same.’”* 


Dr. White had such confidence in the success of his proposal that, 
even before the appointment of the committee to study the feasibility of 
the same, he wrote to the Rev. Dr. Charles Henry Wharton on Oc- 
tober 23, 1784, offering him the headship of the proposed academy. In 
this letter, William White stated that he had two objects in mind for the 
school. It would be, first, an institution wherein such training in mathe- 
matics and kindred subjects might be provided as would equip youth 
for usefulness in business; and, second, it would be of such a nature 
that youth might acquire through the study of the learned languages 
and English such a foundation for collegiate training as would enable 
them to require but a year or two at the University. 

On January 1, 1785, those subscribers eligible to vote met in Christ 
Church, following divine service, and elected the following board of 
trustees : 


The Rev. Wm. White, D. D. Robt. Morris 

The Rev. Samuel Magaw, D. D. Abraham Markoe 
The Rev. Robt. Blackwell, M. A. Peter Baynton 

Dr. Gerardus Clarkson Francis Hopkinson 
Thomas Willing Joseph Swift 
Edward Shippen William Pollard 
Richard Peters John Wilcocks 
Andrew Doz Alexander Wilcocks 


At their first meeting on January 3d, the board of trustees, acting on 
the recommendation of the vestry of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, 
resolved that : 


“every Trustee shall be either a clergyman of some Church 
of the Protestant Episcopal Communion, now or hereafter being 
in the City of Philadelphia, or within five miles thereof, or 
shall be qualified to be elected a Vestryman in one or more of 
the said Churches, & shall either have subscribed the Sum of 
Ten pounds at least to the Institution, or received his Education 
therein...” 


4Dorr, Historical Account of Christ Church (George, Phila., 1841), p. 201. 
5Minutes: Proceedings of the Trustees, etc., p. 2. 
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It was decided that the title of the new institution would be “The 
Academy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the City of Phila- 
delphia.” On January 10th, the Rev. Dr. White was elected president 
of the board. During that meeting, the committee, which had been 
appointed at the previous meeting, reported that a house suitable to the 
undertaking had been located and was then occupied by a certain Mr. 
Brown. This gentleman, the committee reported back on the 13th, 
was agreeable to assigning his lease and giving possession on Thursday 
in Passion Week. At this meeting, it was proposed that the charges 
for scholars should be twenty shillings at entrance and thirty shillings for 
the quarter. It was further proposed that the future chief master should 
receive four hundred (Pennsylvania) pounds per annum, and that he 
should bear the title, “The Principal of the Academy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in the City of Philadelphia.” Toward the end of the 
month a committee was appointed to draw up a system of education. 
This committee’s report was delivered at the meeting on February 11th, 
and it was decided : 


That there be a School for the Latin and Greek Classics in 
connection with the Belles Lettres in which there shall be taught 
the most approved Latin and Greek Classical Authors and the 
Elements of History, Rhetorick and Poetry . . . 

That there be a School for Mathematics including Arithmetic, 
in which shall be more especially taught the Application of the 
said branches to the Occupations in which they are 
necessary... 

That there be an English School in which great care shall be 
taken as well to teach the Language grammatically as to exer- 
cise the Youth in Reading and Speaking with Propriety and 
Gracefulness . . . 

That there be a School for the Learning of the French 
Language. . . 

That each of the above Schools have its Peculiar Scholars and 
that there be a Writing Master who shall attend the different 
Schools at such hours as shall be hereafter appointed . . . 
That the higher classes of the Latin and Greek School repair 
at stated times to the Mathematical School in order that by 
the time they shall have finished their Education in the 
Languages they may be also Acquainted with Mathematics . . . 
That the Classes in the Latin School be sent in Rotation to 
the Master of the English School each of them once in every 
week in order to Read & Speak under his direction . . .’”¢ 


Things progressed fairly smoothly during the rest of February and 
6Op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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March, although minor changes of plan had to be made in such areas 
as the rates for pupils. The subscriptions continued to be collected and 
finally amounted to £4214 7s. 11d. A few masters and ushers were 
obtained, and, although the principal master had not yet been elected, 
the new Episcopal Academy was formally opened by Dr. White on 
April 4, 1785. It was located in the house “‘on ye back part of a lot on 
ye east side of Fourth Street, a few feet south of Market Street; before 
used as a private seminary’? by Mr. Andrew Brown. The Academy 
boasted “‘a Latin, a mathematical, and an English school,” and later a 
Frenchman resident in Philadelphia was employed as master for the 
French School. On April 21st, the trustees elected the Rev. Dr. John 
Andrews as the principal master, and within a short time he entered 
upon his new duties. 

The Rev. Dr. Andrews, the first principal master of the Episcopal 
Academy, was born on April 4, 1746, in Cecil County, Maryland. His 
early education was gained at the Elk School, a Presbyterian institution, 
in Maryland ; he then attended the College and Academy of Philadelphia, 
where he took high honors in 1764. He was unable to receive his 
degree, however, until 1765, due to the absence of the provost, Dr. 
Smith, then collecting funds in England. While awaiting the return of 
the provost, Andrews taught in the grammar school department of the 
institution. After receiving his degree, Andrews took charge of a 
“classical school” at Lancaster, and at the same time he studied theology 
under the Rev. Thomas Barton, the S. P. G. missionary at Lancaster. 
In 1767, Andrews was ordained in London, and upon his return to 
America he was S. P. G. missionary at Lewes, Delaware, for three 
years. Two years after going to York, Pennsylvania, in 1770, Andrews 
married, and during the course of his married life his wife bore him ten 
children. He next became the rector of St. John’s Parish, Queen Anne’s 
County, Maryland, where he remained until 1779, when he returned to 
York to start a classical school. In 1782, Andrews became the rector 
of St. Thomas’, Baltimore County, Maryland, and as such played a 
prominent part in the organization of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Maryland. It was John Andrews who argued, though vainly, with 
Coke and Asbury, asking them to wait until a valid episcopal succession 
had been obtained by the Episcopal Church, when special bishops might 
then be consecrated for the Methodists, who were beginning to leave the 
Church. It was with this background, therefore, that the Rev. Dr. John 
Andrews became the principal master of the Episcopal Academy; in 
which office he remained until April, 1789, when the restored College and 
Academy of Philadelphia acquired him as vice-provost. 


7Fundamental Laws, etc., p. 15. 
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Shortly after Dr. Andrews assumed his office, the trustees purchased 
two contiguous lots on Chestnut Street, on the south side, about halfway 
between Sixth and Seventh Streets, at a cost of 1875 pounds. Within a 
short time, plans were drawn up for a new home for the Episcopal 
Academy, which was to be erected on the newly purchased lots. In 
September of the following year, Dr. White was elected by the diocesan 
convention of Pennsylvania to be bishop oi the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of Pennsylvania, which election was supported by 
the testimonials signed by members of the adjourned General Conven- 
tion of 1786 at Wilmington, Delaware, in October ; and on November 2d 
Dr. White sailed for England. It was during the stay of their president 
in England that the board of trustees of the Episcopal Academy deter- 
mined on a more ambitious building, which would be ninety feet broad 
and forty-five feet deep. The cornerstone of this building was laid by 
Bishop White in April, 1787, and work was continued on it during that 
and the following year, when on July 13th it was opened in an unfinished 
state for classes. Of this building Bishop White wrote that during his 
absence in England: 


“a contemplated plan of a building was laid aside, for one 
disproportioned to ye subscriptions and to any probable de- 
mand. This he has always considered as a fundamental error, 
which has prevented for so long a time our being in possession 
of a seminary reputable and useful to ye Episcopal Church. 
The erected building was used afterwards for a hotel, until ye 
destruction of it by fire.’’* 


Nevertheless, the Episcopal Academy continued for a few years in 
this new structure. It was during this period that Noah Webster was 
employed by the trustees at a salary of £200 per annum as the master of 
mathematics and English. Among the pupils who studied at the Episco- 
pal Academy during this period were two boys who are well-known to 
history as the Rt. Rev. John Henry Hobart, bishop of New York, and 
the Naval hero, Commodore Stephen Decatur. 

Meanwhile, the trustees petitioned the General Assembly of the 
State of Pennsylvania to be allowed the privilege of incorporating for 
the more effectual carrying out of the original design of the subscribers. 
In an act of March 29, 1787, the Pennsylvania legislature incorporated 
“the Academy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the City of Phila- 
delphia,” and endowed it with ten thousand acres of land belonging to 
the state. Two years later, at a cost of £237, this quantity of land was 
located ‘“‘on ye head waters of Pine Creek,” which land was in the area 
known as Block-House Valley in Lycoming and Tioga Counties. This 
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land was originally not taxable, but afterwards was. It was ultimately 
disposed of to the settlers thereon at a rate of a little over a dollar per 
acre in the 1840’s. 

As a result of unwise building, the trustees of the Academy were 
financially embarrassed, which situation was intensified in 1789 by the 
action of the legislature in restoring to the trustees of the former College 
and Academy of Philadelphia all their property and rights. The effect 
of this restoration on the Episcopal Academy was two-fold since it 
resulted, as mentioned above, in the resignation of Dr. John Andrews to 
become vice-provost, and since funds which previously would have come 
to the Episcopal Academy were channeled into the restored College and 
Academy of Philadelphia. It should be said that the restoration of the 
rights of the College and Academy of Philadelphia was primarily the 
work of the Rev. Dr. William Smith. Following the resignation of Dr. 
Andrews, the trustees of the Episcopal Academy elected the Rev. 
Archibald Walker, who remained as principal master until 1791. The 
Episcopal Academy had expanded before 1789, and a free school for boys 
and one for girls had been established in 1788. The free schools gained 
their support from subscriptions of one dollar per year, and from the 
annual charity sermons in the several Episcopal churches in Phila- 
delphia. Yet the failure of funds, in addition to the diminished number 
of pupils, forced the trustees to sell the new building in which the 
Academy and the boys’ free school had been meeting. In October, 1791, 
therefore, the trustees sold the Chestnut Street building for £4625; 
of the proceeds of the first payment, after debts had been paid, £500 was 
used toward a new location for the Academy in a house on the south- 
east corner of Third and Pear Streets (now known as 217 South Third 
Street). The boys’ free school was continued in another house, and 
the girls’ free school was continued as before. In later years, the girls’ 
free school was abandoned, and the boys’ free school became absorbed. 

The financial situation of the Episcopal Academy during the latter 
part of the 1790’s was exceedingly shaky, since subsequent payments 
from the sale of the Chestnut Street property were not forthcoming, 
because of the financial condition of the buyer. In an effort to satisfy 
his debts, the purchaser transferred to the trustees a demand which he 
had on another individual, but it was not until 1804, and after much 
litigation, that the matter was finally settled. 

The Episcopal Academy led a precarious life for a number of 
years until, in 1809, John Keble left it a bequest of fourteen thousand 
dollars. There were changes of masters at a somewhat rapid pace, yet 
it began to recover. In 1816, Bishop White could write that: 
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“Notwithstanding ye losses and ye disappointments from ye 
recited causes, ye writer of ye narrative has ye satisfaction 
to record, that something was saved from ye wreck; that 
there is possessed a body of a very valuable land, in a part of 
the state progressing in population . . . All which, it is 
here supposed, may yet be made the mean of carrying ye 
original design into effect.’”® 


Indeed, after several moves in location and one merger, the Episto- 
pal Academy has fulfilled in a large way the expectations of Bishop 
White. It has continued to grow, and has become one of the most 
outstanding Church schools. As a result of the Episcopal Academy and 
its companion schools, the Sunday school movement had its start in 
Philadelphia. Also, it was from the ‘tivinity studies of the Academy 
that the Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia emerged. Thus, as a step in protest against the unjust act of a 
revolutionary legislature, the Academy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the City of Philadelphia began its now well over a century 
and a half of service in the education of the youth of Philadelphia. 


9Op. cit., p. 18. 
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The Church in Virginia 


“Virginia's Mother Church,”’ Volume II, 1727-1814. 
By George MacLaren Brydon. Philadelphia, Church 
Historical Society, 1952. Pp. xii, 688. $10.00. 


By H. J. Eckenrode* 


HE second volume of Virginia’s Mother Church admirably sus- 

tains the interest and value of the first. A complete history of 

wa the Established Church was badly needed. Written about a 

good deal but almost always inaccurately, the Church was given an un- 

fortunate reputation by evangelicals it did not deserve. Nurtured in the 

Church was the generation of Washington and Jefferson and the other 

giants of the Revolutionary period—surely one of the mightiest genera- 
tions ever born on earth. 

The chapter on the Parsons’ Cause, treated in my own little book on 
Separation of Church and State, has in Dr. Brydon’s work a complete- 
ness that goes far beyond my outline. I used to think that the ministers 
were hardly treated, but Dr. Brydon corrects this idea, showing that the 
general assembly was just in its management of the vexed question of 
paying salaries in two currencies. 

The coming of the dissenters into Virginia is fully and fairly set 
forth; the relation of Virginia to the English Toleration Act of 1689 is 
explained. Dissenters were never as badly treated in Virginia as they 
were in England before 1689, and, after the ice was broken by the 
Presbyterians, dissenters entered the state in numbers. Dr. Brydon has 
included many of the interesting petitions presented by the dissenters in 
winning their place in Virginia. 

The section dealing with the disestablishment of the Church is 
complete and important. Disestablishment was brought about by slow 
and unsatisfactory steps ; a number of acts were passed in this connection. 
The dissenters, as was natural, urged complete and immediate disestab- 
lishment but the general assembly refused to be precipitate and by its 
hestitation made disestablishment more disastrous to the Church than 
would have been the case by more resolute action. 

*Dr. Eckenrode was the former director of the Division of History and Archae- 
vlogy, Virginia Conservation Commission, and the author of Separation of Church 


and State in Virginia. He wrote this review from the galley proofs before his 
death in September, 1952. 
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An important feature of the book is Dr. Brydon’s defense of the 
ministers of the Establishment on the score of patriotism. While Com- 
missary Camm and the teachers at William and Mary were tories and 
clung to the English connection, most of the ministers were earnest 
patriots. Some of them served on local committees of public safety in 
organizing the Revolution, and one or two in the armed forces. 

In December, 1779, all laws providing salaries for clergymen were 
repealed, and all ministers were placed on the same footing as regards 
support ; but the dissenters called attention to the disabilities under which 
they still labored. Dissenting preachers, though registered in the county 
courts, were legally regarded as laymen and did not have the authority 
to perform the marriage service, still performed only by ministers of the 
Establishment. 

The end of the war of the Revolution brought decisive action. In 
1784, a convocation of ministers of the former Establishment petitioned 
the general assembly for a repeal of the civil law in regard to the Church, 
for relief of the vestries of their public duties, and for the incorporation 
of the Church under the name of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
new name selected by the Anglicans in America. In December of the 
same year, the act of incorporation was passed. Overseers of the poor 
replaced the vestries in their former duties. 

The important question of taxation for the support of religion was 
finally settled ; there was still a sentiment looking to a certain connection 
between religion and the state. A tax was proposed for the support of 
all denominations in proportion to the number of communicants. This 
“assessment” for religion was backed by Patrick Henry, but after a 
warm campaign was defeated in the general assembly. A little later 
Jefferson’s Statute of Religious Freedom was adopted, putting an end to 
all state connection with religion. 

The chapter dealing with the fate of the clergymen of the former 
Establishment is interesting. There were something over one hundred 
clergymen at the beginning of the Revolution. About seventy of them 
declared their loyalty to the American cause. Without salaries, these 
ministers continued to live as best they could, in poverty and distress. 
James Craig, of Lunenburg County, was carried off a prisoner by 
Tarleton’s troops because he persisted in making flour for the patriot 
troops. 

The loss of the theological school of William and Mary College was 
a body blow to the former Established Church. At this school, students 
were trained for the work of the ministry in rural parishes. At the same 
time, the income of the college was greatly reduced by the loss of taxes on 
imports and exports, which disappeared when trade was ruined by the 
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war. The new president, James Madison, a cousin of President James 
Madison, had a desperate fight to keep the college alive ; for a considerable 
time it was closed. The doing away of the divinity school prevented the 
Episcopal Church from having an institution for training ministers in 
Virginia. The atmosphere of William and Mary became deistic and 
hostile to revealed religion. The condition was relieved by the establish- 
ment of a seminary in Alexandria in 1823, which still flourishes. 

Following the incorporation of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1784, dioceses were organized and representation established in the 
form that has little changed since that time. 

The diocesan convention that met in Richmond, on May 5, 1790, 
elected James Madison bishop of Virginia. He was consecrated in 
England in the same year, September 19th. For long members of the 
Established Church had desired a bishop. It is interesting to note that 
the great Jonathan Swift was considered at one time for the position but 
was passed over, later to become the famous dean of Dublin. 

Bishop Madison’s episcopate was a period of calamity for the 
Episcopal Church, and he was blamed for it. He was cold and without 
any religious ardor, but the real cause was the religious depression then 
prevailing in Virginia. The Revolution itself, the flood of skeptical 
French ideas pouring into America (and not discouraged by Jefferson, 
who was himself a deist), the difficulty of supporting ministers in a 
community financially ruined by the war—all made against religion. 
The dissenters were as much affected as the Episcopalians. For a time 
religion seemed dead. 

There was one more tragedy for the members of the former Estab- 
lished Church. The ministers had continued to live on the glebes, which 
had been provided for them. After the disestablishment, a sentiment 
arose in the state for the confiscation and sale of these glebes. The 
dissenters thought that by such an action all discrimination between 
sects would be removed and religious freedom confirmed. Many others, 
deists principally, advocated the same policy. 

It should be noted that this movement did not extend to other states. 
In them the property of the established churches (Anglican and Congre- 
gational) were left to the new churches that came out of the Revolution. 
But in Virginia the people opposed to the Episcopal Church were deter- 
mined that the glebes should be seized and sold. 

In Virginia, the glebes had not been bestowed on the parishes by 
the colonial government but had been bought by the vestries and should 
have belonged to the new vestries. The vestries of the newly formed 
Episcopal Church, continuing the doctrines and practices of the Church 
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of England, were entitled to this property by right, but the opponents of 
the Church acted otherwise. 

The movement for sequestration began in 1787 and became pro- 
nounced in 1789. In 1799, the first act regarding the seizure of the 
glebes passed, and in 1802 the final measure. Some of the glebes were 
sold, and not only real estate but communion silver, clearly the property 
of the individual churches. 

The Episcopal Church denied the validity of the confiscatory act 
and brought the measure before the Court of Appeals of which the 
presiding justice was the famous Edmund Pendleton. Three of the 
justices voted to declare the act unconstitutional, only one dissenting. 
Pendleton prepared the opinion, which was to be delivered the next day. 
In the night preceding the delivery, Justice Pendleton died. This threw 
the case back into the court and, in the absence of the fifth justice, 
the vote was divided, two for and two against. This made the act 
constitutional. The glebes were then sold; but the state did not benefit 
in the least from the confiscation. No attempt was made to apply the 
money, amounting to perhaps a million dollars, to education, which 
would have made the sequestration, however unjust, beneficial to the 
public. Most of the money from the sales passed into private hands, in 
other words, was stolen. 

Virginia's Mother Church is the most valuable contribution to the 
history of Virginia made in a long time and puts Dr. MacLaren Brydon 
in the front rank of the state’s historians. Without this book the history 
of Virginia in the colonial and Revolutionary periods could not be 
understood. 

Dr. Brydon’s methods are those of a true scholar. Patient and 
thorough investigation of the sources, absolute fairness in dealing with 
the bitter religious passions of the time, and good literary style mark these 
volumes. The work should be in every library of Virginia history. 
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Book Reviews 


I. American Church History and Biography 


The Ancient Canons, and an Interpretation of the Word ‘Discipline’ in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 1952. Pp. xii, 68. 


Distressed by signs of a spirit of lawlessness and disciplinary laxity 
within the Episcopal Church, attributed to ‘‘a complete ignorance of or 
indifference to the rules and principles of . . . Canon Law,” the Joint 
Committee on Discipline of the American Church Union and the Clerical 
Union herewith submit their legal brief to show that: (1) The Episcopal 
Church is under law, but not a law unto itself. (2) The canon law of the 
Church of England is part of the heritage of the American Church and 
still valid where not superseded by American Constitution and canons or 
fallen into desuetude through changed circumstances which render it 
inoperative. (3) English canon law includes pre-Reformation canon 
law in force in England at the time of the breach with Rome except 
where abrogated or modified by English law, civil or ecclesiastical, or 
fallen into desuetude by inapplicability. (4) The legislative competence 
of the American Church is limited by our membership in the Anglican 
Communion; and there are actions which General Convention may not 
take without impairing our status as a branch of the Catholic Church. 
Any measure of the Convention which contravenes “general canon law” 
is regarded as ipso facto invalid. 

In the abstract, perhaps little exception could be taken to most of 
the above, buttressed as it is by citations from competent authorities in 
civil and canon law and by quotations from official formularies of the 
Episcopal Church. But it is otherwise with certain inferences which 
seem to be drawn. Because this is an issue which concerns the whole 
Church, there are some pertinent questions which should be posed to 
the authors of this statement : 

(1) Do they contend that English canon law is of fully co-ordinate 
force (potestas) with the Constitutions and canons of the Episcopal 
Church (or of its dioceses); or is its validity for us restricted to the 
interpretation and application of our American Church law (auctoritas) ? 
Do they really mean that the Constitution and canons of the Episcopal 
Church are only “supplementary” to something else? The authors of 
this pamphlet seem to be altogether unaware of a clear and cogent 
argument contrary to theirs by the distinguished jurist (and priest of the 
Church), Francis Wharton (monograph in W. S. Perry, Hist. Am. 
Episc. Ch., Vol. II, pp. 390ff.). The case is perhaps not as simple as 
they would have it. At least, the status of English canon law in the 
American Church needs to be more carefully considered and defined, 
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and some salutary distinctions drawn. Most of the decisions of the civil 
courts here cited have to do with property rights and clerical status. 

(2) Do they not think that the Reformation (not simply the breach 
with Rome and the submission of the clergy) really mattered? One 
might well argue that the circumstances of the Reformation Settlement 
in themselves introduced large areas of desuetude of pre-Reformation 
canon law in patent conflict with that settlement. The brochure is 
significantly silent about the larger aspects of the Anglican Reformation, 
which were bound to affect the applicability of the medieval corpus 
juris canonici. 

(3) What do they propose to do with the statement in the Preface 
to the Prayer Book (which they quote), that matters of discipline “by 
common consent and authority may be altered, abridged, enlarged, 
amended, or otherwise disposed of, as may seem most convenient for the 
edification of the people ‘according to the various exigency of times 
and occasions’”’? How far is the “discipline” of the past—in particulars, 
of course—binding upon the present? Further, what are the Ess—ENTIAL 
points of discipline in respect to which we have pledged ourselves not to 
depart from the Church of England? Here, no doubt, is room for endless 
aigument; but it is hardly to be believed that the minds of American 
Churchmen will be willing to be too straitly bound. We do have a basic 
dislike of legalisms, and not merely out of ignorance. 

One can but sympathize with the deep concern of these gentlemen 
over acts of illegality and defiance of canons committed by clergy and/or 


laity. But candor compels us to note that there are other forms of dis- 
ciplinary laxity to which no reference is herein made. In sum, it is not 
unfair to say that this brochure seems to be an exparte plea rather than 
an objective inquiry into canonical principles or the philosophy of 
ecclesiastical law. 

The bibliography is extensive and valuable to students of the 
subject. 


PERCY V. NORWOOD. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


THE CHURCH IN NORTHERN TEXAS 


The Episcopal Church in Northern Texas (Until 1895). By the Rev. 
Claude A. Beesley, D. D. Wichita Falls, Texas, 1952. Pp. 65. 
$1.00. 


I, 


After a chapter on the efforts of Spanish missionaries in the region 
which came to be called Texas, the author takes up the story of the 
Episcopal Church in the Southwest under the leadership of Bishops 
Polk and Freeman. Conditions in Texas are well described and the 
work of the two missionary bishops is effectively told. 
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The chapter on Bishop Gregg is based largely on Wilson Gregg’s 
biography of his father. For this reason, Dr. Beesley falls into at least 
two errors: (1) The diocese of Texas was organized January 1, 1849, 
as he himself wrote on page 13; not August 1, 1849, as on page 20. 
(2) The Rt. Rev. John Henry Hopkins of Vermont did not become 
presiding bishop until January, 1865. The senior bishop present at the 
Richmond General Convention in 1859 seems to have been Bishop 
Meade of Virginia. At any rate, Bishop Hopkins did act as “bishop 
presiding” or chief consecrator,” and preached the sermon at Bishop 
Gregg’s consecration (page 24). 

The account of the early life and ministry of Bishop Garrett is most 
ititeresting and adds much to the whole story. 

The greatest weakness in this little volume is the absence of 
documentation. There are many quotations which are not identified, 
as well as statements of fact which are unsupported. Granted that many 
readers do not like footnotes, yet the serious student will not find the 
present work useful if he wants to follow up any of the topics here 
touched upon. 

The Missionary District of Northern Texas became the Diocese of 
Dallas in 1895. But the author tells nothing of the hard work and 
careful planning by Bishop Garrett and his associates which led up to 
this achievement. After a description of a number of struggling parishes, 
the story simply trails off into silence without any summing up or well- 
rounded conclusion. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


Christ Church Rectory, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


II. 


In commemoration of the centenary of the first confirmation in what 
is now the Diocese of Dallas, Dr. Beesley, rector of Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Wichita Falls, has written and published a small monograph 
on the ecclesiastical history of the area embraced within the Missionary 
District of Northern Texas (1874-1895), from the period of the Spanish 
conquistadores to the division of the district and the creation of the 
Diocese of Dallas in 1895. 

In five chapters, Dr. Beesley treats the Spanish background; the 
missionary journeys of Bishops Leonidas Polk and George Washington 
Freeman into northern Texas; the episcopate so far as it pertains to the 
area of Alexander Gregg, who was ordinary of the entire state of Texas 
from 1859 until 1874; the early episcopate of Alexander Charles 
Garrett, bishop of the missionary district of Northern Texas, later bishop 
of Dallas and presiding bishop of the American Church; and the de- 
velopment of the Church during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. In the case of every bishop, Dr. Beesley gives a fairly extensive 
biographical sketch, especially valuable in the case of Bishop Garrett, of 
whom no biography is yet available in print. 
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Dr. Beesley essays to relate the history of the Church to the economic 
and social developments of northern Texas. He discusses early roads, 
navigation of Red River, the introduction of Protestantism, and the 
beginnings of the cattle industry. Unfortunately, his attempt doesn’t 
quite come off. Although he quotes several passages, unquestionably 
from the journals of the annual councils of the missionary district, re- 
ferring to railroads, he completely fails to take cognizance of the 
importance of railroads to the area. The traditional claim that the 
Church rode into the frontier aboard a Pullman car is not true, but most 
of the population of the missionary district of Northern Texas certainly 
did arrive by railroad trains. For example, Dallas’ size and commercial 
importance are the results of the crossing at that point of the first two 
interstate railroads in Texas, the Texas & Pacific and the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas. Almost every town in northern Texas west of Dallas 
was founded on a railroad right of way, or survived because of a subse- 
quent railroad connection. Dr. Beesley would have been far more 
successful had he related the expansion of the Church to the construction 
of railroad lines. 

In northern Texas, there is a hiatus between Spanish exploration 
and Anglo-American settlement. Had no Spaniard ever penetrated the 
area, Anglo-American history would have been unaltered. One wonders, 
therefore, why Dr. Beesley should have devoted one-fifth of his brochure 
to the Spanish period, which had not a single result, and in addition, why 
he should have titled his first chapter, ‘““Martyred Forerunners,” when he 
produces but one martyr, Fray Juan de Padilla, O. F. M., who was killed 
by Indians in present Amarillo in 1544. One questions, too, the use of 
the clumsy, tautological term “Eucharistic Mass” (p. 5), in place of the 
more customary expression, mass of thanksgiving. 

In the biographical treatment of Bishop Garrett, extending to 
thirteen pages, there are two amazing omissions: references to the 
bishop’s enthusiasm for Freemasonry and to his distaste for the Dar- 
winian theory, a subject on which he lectured in both California and 
Texas. The reference to “Rev. Dr. McKaye” (p. 28) is erroneous. The 
gentleman referred to was undoubtedly Stephen Kay, D. D., a former 
Presbyterian minister who was ordained by Bishop Gregg during the 
Civil War, January 31, 1864, and who died in 1867. 

Dr. Beesley fails completely to relate Bishop Garrett’s ideas on the 
cathedral system (pp. 49-50) to similar ideas previously proposed by 
other bishops. The Historical Magazine published two years ago (De- 
cember, 1950, pp. 324-339) William H. Stone’s article, “The Cathedral 
in America,” outlining the development of cathedral churches in America, 
that Dr. Beesley might have used to excellent advantage. The brochure 
breaks off abruptly, without a single allusion to the division of the 
missionary district or to the creation of the diocese of Dallas. This 
precipitate termination probably was the result of Dr. Beesley’s recent 
illness. 

Five complete pages at the end of the brochure are blank. Why 
could they not have been utilized for a bibliography? Much of the 
material on Bishop Garrett is obviously derived from the unpublished 
Memoirs of the Most Reverend Alexander Charles Garrett, D. D., 
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LL. D., Pioneer Bishop, but in no place is the work alluded to. And did 
not Dr. Beesley utilize sources other than missionary district Journals 
and the Spirit of Missions that should have been listed ? 

The diocese of Dallas deserves a history, but Dr. Beesley’s pamphlet 
doesn’t fill the need, not even for the period he essays to cover. 


ANDREW FOREST MUIR. 


The Episcopal College of the Southwest, 
Brownwood, Texas. 


What Americans Believe and How They Worship. By J. Paul Williams. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 1952. Pp. 400. $5.00. 


This meticulously fair book attempts to describe all the organized 
spiritual forces now at work in the United States. Its author disclaims 
any hidden assumptions except two: “that the freedom to follow con- 
science in private worship is among the most precious of our liberties, 
and that the duty to strengthen public morals is among the most essential 
of our responsibilities.” 

Dr. Williams, professor in the Department of Religion, Mount 
Holyoke College, brings to his task a broad Protestant viewpoint. Reared 
a Methodist, ordained a Congregationalist, he now worships with Quakers 
as frequently as possible. He devotes the major portion of the volume to 
the traditional Christian groups, but combines first Congregationalists 
and Unitarians, and then Baptists and Disciples in single chapters. 

His chapter on the Episcopal Church is balanced and comprehensive. 
He points out that “the majority of Episcopal priests are what might 
be called ‘Prayer Book Churchmen’ ; but they stand in the middle between 
two opposed groups.” He then sketches succinctly the positions of 
Central Churchmen, the Anglo-Catholics and the Evangelicals. He 
outlines the life of Bishop Brent as that of a representative Episcopalian. 
The chapter’s principal defect is its failure to indicate the great role 
played by Episcopal laymen, especially in the Church’s legislation. 

Valuable features of this scholarly volume are its chapter on Judaism 
in its three American manifestations; “Some Recent Religious Innova- 
tions,” treating Adventism, Mormonism, Christian Science and the 
Pentecostals; and “Some Nonecclesiastical Spiritual Movements”, 
astrology, naturalistic humanism, hedonism and nationalism. The author 
really covers all of America’s beliefs, and not merely the traditional 
ones. 

“The major thesis of this volume is that society by its very nature 
is a religious affair, an affair of sharing a code of behavior, and of 
believing that code to be part of the very structure of things; the thesis 
is that such sharing and believing is essential to the preservation and /or 
vigor of any society.” The author is particularly concerned “that, in 
the present world situation, America runs a grave danger from lack of 
attention to the spiritual core which is the heart of her national 
existence.” 
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It is to be hoped that in any later edition of this otherwise competent 
book the author will give adequate attention to the 1,500,000 Eastern 
Orthodox in America instead of dismissing them with one page plus 
one inch of type, attached—of all places—as an appendix to the chapter 
on Roman Catholicism ! 

The book is also marred by a curious confusion of terms by an 
author who obviously knows better. In a paragraph discussing Congre- 
gational Theology he suddenly states that ‘‘congregational polity, unlike 
presbyterian or episcopal polity permits of easy change.” While the 
sentence is true by itself it is most unfortunate to equate “theology” 
and “polity.” 

But such criticisms are minor compared to the inherent excellence 
of this objective and timely book. It is well indexed, well arranged and 
extremely readable. 


C. RANKIN BARNES. 


Church Missions House, 
New York City. 


The Episcopal Church in Hawaii: Ninety Years of Service, 1862-1952. 
Honolulu: The Missionary District of Honolulu, 1952. Pp. 40. 
Illustrated. 


The Right Rev. Thomas Nettleship Staley, D. D., first bishop of 
Honolulu, arrived in Hawaii on October 11, 1862, and under the auspices 
of King Kamehameha IV and Queen Emma immediately initiated what 
is now the Missionary District of Honolulu. Until that time, no 
permanent organization of Anglicans had been effected in the Islands. 
Ninety years later and fifty years after the transfer of the district to the 
American Church, there are in Hawaii forty congregations, together with 
five diocesan schools, six parochial kindergartens, and five parochial 
schools. 

In celebration of the ninetieth anniversary of Dr. Staley’s arrival, 
the missionary district has issued a handsome brochure on its history. 
In twelve brief chapters, the author has given the best historical outline 
of the district in print, and, in addition, he has provided sixty-four well 
chosen illustrations, including portraits of the six bishops—two English 
and four American—and photographs of most of the church buildings 
in the district, some of which, especially the most recent, are outstanding 
contributions to ecclesiastical architecture. The cover, printed in five 
colors, contains the arms of the district during the forty-year period of 
its connection with the Church of England. In only one respect, the 
tricky subject of churchmanship, does the author fail to be historically 
impeccable. Bishop Willis was no ceremonialist, and some of his out- 
spoken critics, who regarded themselves as aggrieved parishioners, were 
not even Anglicans. 

Although there is nothing in the brochure to indicate its chief mover, 
the style inerrantly suggests that it was put tigether by Meiric K. 
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Dutton, advertising manager of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. During 
the past three Christmas seasons, in lieu of Christmas cards, Mr. Dutton 
has distributed to his friends small brochures on Hawaiian history. Each 
of the three is concerned with the Anglican past. In 1949, he prepared 
Preface to the Book of Common Prayer Composed by Kamehameha IV, 
King of Hawaii, 1854-1863, 15pp., containing both the Hawaiian and 
English texts written by Kamehameha. (Mr. Dutton’s plates were used 
in the following year for the Fifty-Eighth Annual Report of the Hawaiian 
Historical Society for the Year 1949.) In 1950, Mr. Dutton prepared 
Christmas in Hawati, 31pp., which indicated that Christmas celebration 
in Hawaii began with Dr. Staley’s arrival. And in 1951, Mr. Dutton 
prepared Ka Haku o Hawaii (His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Hawati), 28pp., a touching account of Kamehameha and Emma's 
only child, Prince Albert Edward Kauikeaouli Leiopapa a Kame- 
hameha (1858-1862), with whose baptism the Anglican Mission was 
scheduled to have begun. Each of the brochures is of historical and 
typographical value, and like The Missionary District of Honolulu is a 
tribute to Mr. Dutton’s indefatigable writing and publishing, which 
those interested in the Church in Hawaii hope will be long continued. 


ANDREW FOREST MUIR. 


The Historiographer. Lent 1952. Vol. II, No. 2. The Church His- 


torical Society, Philadelphia, 1952. Pp. 52. 50 cents. 


In an interesting article in this attractive publication, Dr. W. H. 
Stowe quotes from a Pastoral Address delivered by Bishop William 
White during the General Convention of 1811 in New Haven, Con- 
necticut. The bishop urges the importance of Confirmation, “which 
until within these few years, was unknown in this country; however in 
itself co-eval with our holy religion.” The sacrament is of the greatest 
importance not only from the grace conveyed, which “appears to our 
minds a sufficient reason for the upholding of it,” but also for the unique 
opportunity it affords of providing careful instruction to the candidates 
in the principles of Christianity and Churchmanship. Dr. Stowe uses 
the bishop’s address to ask the question, “Is the Episcopal Church set 
for An Advance?” To this question Dr. Stowe, by the aid of statistics, 
in the handling of which he is an expert, is able to give without hesitation 
the answer that it is, but with this qualification: the advance is in the 
West rather than in the East. “Secularism still has its icy hands on the 
hearts of millions along the Eastern seaboard.” The New York area is 
the center of this secularism, and here the work of the Church is perhaps 
the hardest. How can the evil spirit of secularism be cast out? Dr. 
Stowe replies in the words of our Lord, “This kind can come forth by 
neg but by prayer.” We in England need also to learn this same 
esson. 
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It is always a pleasure to read this interesting well-produced and 
valuable publication. 
R. D. MIDDLETON. 


St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


It Came to Pass. By Edward A. Odell. Published by the Board of 
National Missions, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., New York, 
N. Y., 1952, pp. 174. 


In May, 1952, the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. (commonly 
called the Northern Presbyterian Church) observed the 150th anniver- 
sary of its home missionary organization. The present volume is an 
excellent history of that Communion’s work in Puerto Rico, Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic. Dr. Odell was one of the pioneers in this 
field, and devoted nearly half a century to the West Indies. He writes 
from first-hand knowledge, supplementing his own recollections with 
personal reports and correspondence written by his co-workers. Presby- 
terian missionary policy has in many respects resembled that of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, especially in its emphasis upon developing 
native leadership. There has been a greater measure of cooperation 
with other Evangelical (or non-Roman) missions than our Church has 
chosen to give. Schools have been developed, not only for the general 
achievement of literacy, but more especially for the sake of enabling 
people to read the Scriptures for themselves. 

Dr. Odell’s book will prove useful to mission study classes and 
other groups within the Presbyterian Church. It should also be noticed 
by members of the Protestant Episcopal Church who are likely to gather 
the impression, from publications of their own Church, that no other 
communions are doing anything to spread the Gospel. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


Christ Church Rectory, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


Daughters of Dorcas. By Florence Hayes. Board of National Missions, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., New York, 1952. 


This is another volume in the series being published in connection 
with the 150th anniversary of the Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions (see above, review of Jt Came to Pass). The present book 
gives us the story of the work of women for home missions. At first 
small groups of “pious females” began to organize for service, sewing or 
mending clothing to be sent to missionaries, earning money in various 
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ways to provide funds for the mission board. Some of these became 
known as “Cent Societies,” because the dues were a penny a week. The 
next stage in the development of “women’s work” was the founding of 
schools—academies for girls in the settled parts of the country, mission 
schools for Indians in the West. And then came the period of personal 
service: women commissioned for full-time work in the mission field, 
executives, writers and editors taking a leading part in the whole program 
of the Presbyterian Church. It is an inspiring record of devotion which 
this little volume presents. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


PARISH HISTORIES 


St. Michael's, Charleston, 1751-1951. By George W. Williams, M. A. 
University of South Carolina Press, Columbia, S. C., 1951. 
Pp. 375. $5.00. 


This is an admirable example of local parish history; published in 
very attractive form, and written by a man who knew what to look for 
in parish records, and able to present his findings in an interesting story. 
Indeed, it goes beyond the purview of the majority of parish histories 
in that the local details of parish experience, while adequately presented, 
have been made a part of the story of the wider Church life of the 
community and the diocese. 

St. Michael’s Church, in celebrating the 200th anniversary of its 
organization as a parish, is fortunate in having its vestry records complete 
in spite of the experiences through which it has passed: the devastations 
of two wars, Revolution and Confederate, tornadoes, and the great 
Charleston earthquake of 1886, all of which took their toll; yet the 
original building erected, 1752-63, still stands as one of the most 
interesting historic buildings in a historic city. 

One of the encouraging things about our Church life of today is the 
growing interest in the history of the formative years of the colonial 
period, and of the earlier decades after the Revolution, in which the 
Protestant Episcopal Church was finding itself as a national Church of 
the Anglican Communion. For that reason, the story of a parish which 
has taken part in the life of the Church for two hundred years can be 
made not only interesting to the wider public of informed Church-people, 
but also a mine of information to students who are seeking to learn the 
ways in which the Anglican Church took root and grew in the different 
colonies into which it came. 

The history of the Church was different in each of the colonies in 
which it became the established church. Each one worked out its 
problems in its own ways, and each made its own mistakes. But the 
remarkable fact, and the one for which to be forever grateful, was that, 
in the formative decade of the General Convention, from 1784 to 1794, 
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the Anglican churches in all the states, with all their variations and 
differences, came together into an agreement and unity of organization, 
with its own Book of Common Prayer, and with its own distinctive 
features as a national church, which grew out of its own past. 

The history of St. Michael’s Church starts very properly with the 
first settlement of the palatinate Province of Carolina at Charleston, in 
1670, when, under the provisions of the “Fundamental Constitutions of 
Carolina,” prepared by the philosopher John Locke for the proprietors 
of the province,’ the Anglican Church was to be established, and full 
toleration was to be given to other Protestant churches. It is interesting 
to note that, while the first Anglican minister came in 1681, and the 
first Anglican parish was organized, the next twenty-five years showed 
also the organization of Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregational, Quaker 
and Huguenot congregations in the town of Charleston. This full 
toleration continued throughout the colonial period, and seems to have 
been one of the elements tending to develop the growing strength of 
the Anglican Church in that colony. The second Anglican parish in 
Charleston, St. Michael’s, was formed in 1751 because of the growth of 
the Anglican population. 

Due acknowledgement is made of the part played by the S. P. G. in 
sending missionaries to South Carolina. That mother Society sent a 
total of fifty-four missionaries to the colony; but in 1772 there was only 
one parish which still had a missionary of the Society as its minister: 
all the rest had become self-supporting. A total of 114 clergymen were 
licensed by the bishop of London for service in South Carolina in the 
century from 1681 to 1781. During the American Revolution, the 
Anglican Church had become so truly a native institution that out of 
twenty-three clergymen at work in South Carolina in 1776, only five 
were Tories and left the state; the others all took part in the American 
cause. 

The author gives enough outline of each episode and period in St. 
Michael’s life to make the informed reader realize that there is a larger 
picture than can be described. Under the provisions of the establishment, 
St. Michael’s Parish was created by act of the General Assembly of 
South Carolina, which also appropriated the larger part of the amount 
required for the erection of the church building. The people of the 
parish were required to subscribe the remainder, and this fact, as the 
author explains, was the reason that it took eleven years to complete the 
building and put it into use. The General Assembly appointed its own 
commissioners to erect the building, but as soon as it was well under 
way, in 1759, the commissioners secured the organization of the con- 
gregation by the election of churchwardens and vestrymen. This was 
fellowed in 1760 by the sale of the pews in the church to individuals, who 
each one held his pew as a piece of real estate, which could be conveyed 
to others by sale or testamentary devise. Although in a palatinate colony 
the proprietors had the right of appointment of ministers to the parishes, 
the vestry of St. Michael’s, as doubtless others in South Carolina, took 


1See HistortcaL MaGazine, Vol. I (1932), 204-21, “The Fundamental Con- 
stitutions of Carolina, and Religious Liberty in the Province of North Carolina,” 
by the late Rt. Rev. Joseph Blount Cheshire. 
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advantage of the decision in 1703 of Sir Edward Northey, attorney- 
general of England, who had ruled in regard to the parish vestries in 
Virginia that the vestry had the right under the law of that colony’ to 
select the minister of its parish. So St. Michael’s vestry claimed and was 
allowed the right to choose its own minister and present him to the 
governor for induction. 

As the American Revolution approached, the rector and vestry of 
the older St. Philip’s Church stood solidly for the American cause; the 
rector and assistant minister and a very large part of the congregation 
of St. Michael’s were loyalist. Consequently the day of fasting and 
prayer appointed in 1775 by the Continental Congress was not observed 
at St. Michael’s Church, and within a year, the assistant minister had 
left the colony, and the rector was asked to resign. 

Later episodes and incidents in the long history of the parish are 
similarly described in brief. Three of the rectors of the parish have 
become in their respective days bishops of the diocese of South Carolina. 
St. Michael’s Parish has always taken a large part in the life of the 
diocese and in the work of the national Church. One of its rectors, 
Bishop Theodore Dehon, was one of the founding fathers of the General 
Theological Seminary, when that first seminary of the Episcopal Church 
was founded; and aroused far greater interest in that far southern 
diocese in 1817 than was shown in many others. 

The book, with its attractive format and excellent pictures, its good 
documentation and index, is a worthy memorial of the long life of a 
notable parish. 


G. MacLAREN BRYDON. 


Christ Church in the City of Hudson, 1802-1952. A Parish History. 
By George E. DeMille. Hudson, N. Y. The Parish, 1952. 
Pp. ix, 68. 


It is gratifying when a historian of Mr. DeMille’s standing enters 
the field of parish history, which is too often left to untrained and in- 
experienced writers. He has given us an interesting account of a typical 
small-city parish. Hudson gained its niche in history when Harry 
Croswell, editor of the Hudson Balance, was indicted for a libel of 
President Jefferson and defended by no less a person than Alexander 
Hamilton. Croswell later became an Episcopal clergyman and served 
for a time as rector of Christ Church. His son, William Croswell, 
founded the Church of the Advent, Boston. 


WILLIAM WILSON MANROSS. 


The Library, 
Church Historical Society, 
Philadelphia. 


2See HistorIcAL MaGAZINE, XII (1943), 337-38, for Sir Edward Northey’s 
opinion of 1703. 
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A History of St. Peter's Church, Morristown, New Jersey. By J. Elliott 
Lindsley. Morristown, N. J. The Parish, 1952. Pp. ix, 102. 


The author of this well-written little book says that the beginnings 
of Anglicanism in Morristown can be only approximately dated as some- 
time “before 1760.” Services were held intermittently until 1825, when 
the Rev. Benjamin Holmes settled in Morristown. He became first 
rector of St. Peter’s when it was incorporated in 1827. Then a small 
country village, Morristown became a summer resort in the middle of 
the nineteenth century and later grew into one of the many pleasant and 
prosperous suburban towns surrounding New York. When the Church 
of the Redeemer was organized in 1852 by some people who felt that the 
teaching at St. Peter’s was too much influenced by the Oxford movement, 
it was feared that the division of Church strength might have disastrous 
results. Morristown had already begun its period of growth, however, 
and both parishes flourished. 


WILLIAM WILSON MANROSS. 
4. 


AA School for Bishops. A History of the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Baltimore, Maryland, 1876-1951. By Nellie W. Jones. 
Baltimore. The Parish, 1952. Pp. ix, 150. $2.95. 


The claim made in this title seems to be justified. During St. 
Michael and All Angels’ seventy-five years of existence, four of its 
rectors have become bishops. All of them (John Gardiner Murray of 
Maryland and presiding Bishop, and Bishops Philip Cook of Delaware, 
Charles Fiske of Central New York, and Hunter Wyatt-Brown of 
Harrisburg) have been among the more prominent members of the 
episcopate. Possibly the secret of this bishop-making quality can be 
found in a remark attributed to Bishop Wyatt-Brown: 


“They work a man to death in this church. No wonder 
some of the former rectors, bold as they were, fled for refuge 
to the easy, carefree life of a Bishop in the Church of God.” 


Whether or not the reader of Mrs. Jones’ history learns how 
to become a bishop, he will have the enjoyment of an interesting, 
informative and delightfully written book. | 


WILLIAM WILSON MANROSS. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES 
Edited by DuBose Murpuy, Associate Editor 


TREZEVANT PLAYER YEATMAN, JR., contributes an interesting 
account of “St. John’s—a Plantation Church of the Old South” to the 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly, December, 1951, pp. 334-343. St. 
John’s Church in Maury County, Tennessee, was located on the Polk 
Plantation not far from Columbia. After Leonidas Polk graduated 
from West Point and withdrew from the army in order to enter the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church, he took over part of his 
father’s plantation and “attempted to combine the careers of Episcopal 
clergyman and planter.” This was too much for his physical strength, 
and he was obliged to suspend the undertaking for a time. Then, in 
1838, the General Convention elected him missionary bishop of the 
Southwest. But he made provision for a church on his plantation, set 
aside land for its support, supervised the making of brick and cutting 
of lumber, before leaving for his new field. The church was completed 
and Bishop Otey consecrated it September 4, 1842, with Polk, who had 
been consecrated a bishop in December 9, 1838, also present. During 
the next two decades, the little parish was quite active, with special 
concern for the religious nurture of the slaves on the plantation, In the 
course of the Civil War, the church building suffered some damage from 
Northern troops, and after the close of hostilities the task of reviving the 
life of the parish proved too difficult. However, in 1924, St. John’s 
Memorial Association was formed, the building repaired and preserved 
as a shrine. The Annual Whitsunday Pilgrimage has become an 
institution in the life of the diocese of Tennessee. 


In the Journal of Southern History, May, 1952, pp. 152-168, there 
is a paper by W. Stitt Rosinson, Jr., on “Indian Education and Mis- 
sions in Colonial Virginia.” During the early years of the Virginia 
Colony, serious efforts were made to evangelize and educate the Indians. 
Land was set aside at Henrico for a school, and substantial gifts came 
from interested persons in England. But all plans were defeated by the 
Indian uprising and massacre of 1622. During the remainder of the 
17th century, little of a constructive nature was accomplished. But the 
Rev. James Blair began to arouse new interest in such a program after 
his arrival as commissary in 1689. He was “responsible for providing 
for education of Indian boys at the College of William and Mary.” A 
donation of particular interest was that which Blair was able to obtain 
from the executors of the will of Robert Boyle, the great chemist, who 
had died in 1691. Income from the Boyle fund provided for the expense 
cf several Indian boys. By 1723, it was possible to construct Brafferton 
Hall, named for Boyle’s home in England, as a dormitory for Indian 
boys. While it is true that many Indians reverted to their tribal ways 
of life after they left the school, yet friendly relations between colonists 
and Indians were cultivated through this educational program. 


The William and Mary Quarterly, July, 1952, pp. 346-393, publishes 
“The Autobiography of the Reverend Devereux Jarratt, 1732-1763,” 
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with an Introduction and Notes by DoucLass Apair.’ Jarratt told the 
story of his life “in a series of letters addressed to the Rev. John Cole- 
man, one of the Ministers of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Mary- 
land.” Coleman, a “devoted pupil and friend” of Jarratt, published this 
in 1806, five years after Jarratt’s death. The present citation contains 
the earlier portion of the work, up to Jarratt’s induction as minister of 
Bath parish, August 29, 1763, together with Coleman’s preface and an 
illuminating Introduction by Mr. Adair. Jarratt did valiant service for 
the Church in Virginia. His autobiography gives the reader a wealth of 
interesting detail and a self-portrait of an aggressive and conscientious 
clergyman. Students of American Church history are indebted to Mr. 
Adair and to the William and Mary Quarterly for making these pages 
available. 


ANDREW Forest Muir published an account of “George Mason, 
Priest and Schoolmaster” in the British Columbia Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. XV, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 47-70. Mason was born in England and 
educated at Oxford. After his ordination in 1853, he served for a few 
years in Devonshire. He then volunteered for missionary work in the 
Hawaiian Islands, which were at that time under the care of the Church 
of England. In the fall of 1862, he landed in Honolulu and served 
actively under the Rt. Rev. Thomas N. Staley and, later, the Rt. Rev. 
Alfred Willis. In addition to his other duties, Mason was interested in 
educational work, giving much time to St. Alban’s College in Honolulu 
and to a school for boys in Lahaina. He was widely recognized as an 
able preacher and lecturer, and published some tracts and poems. In 
1873, he moved to the mainland and took up work in British Columbia, 
where he eventually became dean of Christ Church Cathedral in Victoria. 
His educational service continued during his stay in British Columbia. 
In 1881, he returned to England, and died in 1893 after a quiet ministry 
in two cures. 


Church History, March, 1952, includes two articles which should 
be of interest to our readers. 

“Christianity and Socialism in America, 1900-1920” by Rosert T. 
Hanpy (pp. 39-54) describes the growth of interest in what is some- 
times called “the Social Gospel.” In the first years of the century, a 
majority of Church leaders as well as a majority of socialists took the 
position that Christianity and Socialism had nothing in common. But 
there came to be an increasing “identification . . . between the coming 
Kingdom of God and the socialist state . . . ;'this identification provided 
the religious and theological basis for Christian commitment to political 
socialism.” Publications such as The Christian Socialist, and organiza- 
tions like the Christian Socialist Fellowship, continued to proclaim 
socialism as “the practical application of the Sermon on the Mount.” 


1The late Dr. E. Clowes Chorley considered Jarratt to be the founder of the 
Evangelical Movement in the American Episcopal Church. Interested readers 
should consult his essay, “The Reverend Devereux Jarratt, 1732-1801,” in 
HistoricaL MaGazine, V (1936), pp. 47-64, and his great work, Men and Move- 
ments in the American Episcopal Church (New York, 1946), pp. 5-25. 
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During and after World War I, differences of opinion within socialist 
organizations weakened the movement. But the Churches in America 
have increasingly recognized the relevance of Christian ethical principles 
to social and economic issues. 

“The Negro and Methodist Union” by Paut A. Carter (in the 
same issue as above, pp. 55-70) deals with the racial problem as it affected 
the course of negotiations between Methodist Churches leading up to 
unification in 1938-1939. To put it briefly, there was a large majority, 
North and South, which was determined to achieve unity, while an articu- 
late and sensitive minority felt that the status of Negro ministers and 
members was not given proper recognition. The author reports the 
discussions with understanding and sympathy for the varied points of 
view. 

It is beyond the scope of his article to treat the larger question: In 
the democratic process, what are the rights of the minority? Could we 
ever take a forward step if we had to wait for a unanimous “sense of 
the meeting?” Suppose the minority, in Congress, is composed of 
senators who will employ the filibuster to prevent action on behalf of a 
racial minority in the nation. Sometimes it depends upon whose minority 
is being stepped on. 


In the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, April, 
1952 (pp. 128-145), there is an article by WiLt1aM S. RQLLINs on “The 
Northeastern Religious Press and John Brown.” In spite of the pre- 


vailing public opinion against slavery as an institution, many leaders in 
the North did not look with favor upon the raid on Harper’s Ferry. 
Even though a few extremists proclaimed Brown as a martyr, the 
editors of religious journals did not join them. Of forty-six periodicals 
which the present author has examined, nine condemned Brown, four 
disapproved the raid while expressing admiration for Brown the man, 
four mentioned him briefly, and twenty-nine ignored him entirely. The 
Friends Review (for example) deplored Brown’s methods as being 
Guite as unchristian as slavery. The Independent (Congregationalist) 
disapproved of Brown, but blamed the raid on the evil in slavery itself; 
later issues were more favorable to Brown as a martyr to a cause. The 
Churchman (Protestant Episcopal) held that Brown deserved to be 
punished, while the Church Intelligencer noted that Episcopalians were 
not likely to sympathize with fanaticism. 


In Church History, June, 1952 (pp. 97-107), there is a paper by 
E. Harris Harsison on “The ‘Meaning of History’ and the Writing of 
History,” which was read at the annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association. The author calls attention to the revival of Chris- 
tian theology, which is arousing a wide interest in intellectual circles. 
In particular, there is renewed concern for an adequate philosophy of 
history. 


“Three schools may be roughly distinguished: (1) a group 
of pessimistic extremists, heirs of the apocalyptic tradition, who 
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reject all historical patterns, particularly that of progress; (2) a 
group of mediators, consciously devoted to finding a middle 
position between extremes; and (3) a group of optimists who 
cling to some modified form of the doctrine of progress.” 


These three positions are briefly but fairly presented. Although the 
author does not see any immediate effect of this theological concern 
upon the professional historians, yet he discerns a growing respect for 
the religious factor in history: 


“new interest in the history of the Christian interpretation, 
new insights into the history of Christian thought and institu- 
tions, a more sympathetic treatment of Christianity by non- 
Christian historians, and more explicit Christian presupposi- 
tions in the writings of historians who profess Christianity.” 


Not only has religion contributed something to the interpretation 
of history (see immediately above) ; the Churches have collected much 
material which is of great value to the student of general history. For 
example, Paut A. WALLACE writes as follows of “The Moravian 
Records” in the Indiana Magazine of History, June, 1952, pp. 141-160: 


“One of the most promising sources for the study of the 
Indians of the Middle West and the Middle Atlantic States is 
the body of records left by early missionaries of the Unitas 
Fratrum or Moravian Church. A few of these Moravian 
records have already been printed . . . but the great bulk of 
them remain in manuscript at the Moravian Archives in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania.” 


The article cited includes a brief description and evaluation of this 
body of material. 


The American Historical Review, July, 1952, pp. 893-909, contains 
an article by M. Hamiin Cannon on “The English Mormons in 
America.” Although the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
originated in America, it extended its missionary activities to Europe 
at an early date. 


“Between 1848 and 1887 it brought 85,220 European converts 
to the Mormon settlements in the West . . . [of whom there 
were] 43,356 from the British Isles.” 


It was not easy for these immigrants to make a satisfactory adjustment 
to life in Utah, for only a few were farmers. But Brigham Young 
organized them into groups of colonists, distributing mechanics, miners, 
ete., among the companies of herdsmen and farmers. These companies 
were sent out into the territory to establish settlements and extend the 
Church. A few of them were disappointed in Utah and sought to move 
out, but “many of them rose to high positions in church and state, and 
all of them contributed to the culture of Utah.” 


| | 
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Into All Lands: The History of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1701-1950. By Rev. H. P. Thompson. 
London. S. P. C. K., 1951. Pp. 760. 42s net. 


Preaching in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, at the Royal Service of 
Thanksgiving for the 250 years of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, commonly called the S. P. G., on June 17, 1951, the Most Rev. 
Louis Ralph Sherman, archbishop of Rupertsland, likened the Society’s 
history to a series of arches, each spanning 50 years. He called the 
period from 1701 to 1751 the Arch of Beginnings; that from 1751 to 
1801 the Arch of Testing; that from 1801 to 1851 the Arch of Expan- 
sion; that from 1851 to 1901 the Arch of Achievement; that from 1901 
to 1951 the Arch of Upheaval; and then forecast the coming five decades 
as the Arch of Opportunity. It was an excellent sermon, powerfully 
delivered ; worthy of the historic occasion and of the presence of Queen 
Elizabeth and her daughter Princess Margaret. Perhaps the archbishop’s 
analysis of the quarter of a millenium was an over-simplification. But 
it was geared to an attentive congregation of 6,000, naturally more 
interested at that moment in dramatic appeal than in precise historicity. 

This author also separates his subject into five divisions, but since 
his approach is historical rather than homiletic, critical rather than 
popular, he analyzes the life of the Venerable Society quite differently. 
“Part I, Beginnings,” is merely a retelling of the Society’s birth. ‘Part 
II, The American Colonies,” treats the years from that beginning to the 
day when the signing of the Treaty of Paris in 1783 necessitated the 
Society’s withdrawal from the new United States of America since this 
was no longer among the ‘Plantations, Colonies and Factories beyond 
the Seas, belonging to Our Kingdome of England,” to quote from its 
royal charter. “Part III, The Years of Awakening,” treats the formative 
period from 1783 to 1851. “Part IV, The Flowing Tide,” corresponds 
exactly to the archbishop’s Arch of Achievement, and “Part V, Con- 
solidation,” to the latter’s Arch of Upheaval. Nor is this coincidence 
accidental. The author insists that “1851 and 1901 are not arbitrary 
dates, but real milestones on the long journey.” His arrangement is 
eminently sound, clear-cut and easy to remember. 

Such a monumental work could only have been written by one who 
knows the Society intimately and loves it dearly. A stranger approaching 
the subject would have been hopelessly bogged down by the tons of 
material which had to be examined and utilized. The author served the 
Society in charge of its Junior Work and Home Education from 1924 
to 1933, when he was appointed editorial secretary. He retired from 
that post in 1946. Not only is the result of his labors a volume which 
men will think of as comparable to C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years 
uf the S. P. G., published in 1901, but one which replaces Pascoe. 

Despite the author’s obvious love for the Venerable Society, he has 
produced no rosy “success story.” With frankness, he tells of the set- 
backs; with reverence, he describes the martyrdoms; with clarity, he 
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sketches the frontier accidents and tropical illnesses which cut down 
strong men and competent women in their prime. Time and again he is 
obliged to tell of stations closed for lack of funds or fields abandoned for 
lack of replacements. As far back as 1900, the Society publicly an- 
nounced that never in its history “had there been such a dearth of clergy- 
men offering themselves for missionary work.” Yet this volume is 
invaluable in bringing into clear focus the amazing contrast between the 
stuffy, insular Church of England of 1701 and the increasingly self- 
conscious world-wide Anglican Communion of 1951, to the building of 
which S. P. G. contributed in so large a degree. 

At no point does the author lose sight of his goal. Except for the 
opening and closing chapters, he willingly sacrifices style for content. 
Yet he never allows the on-going story of missionary adventure for 
Christ and His Church to be lost in a sea of details. The details are 
adequate, but not overpowering. 

Two and a half centuries after receiving its charter from King 
William III, the S. P. G. still remains a private society. Although its 
president—first by annual election, and now ex officio—has always been 
the archbishop of Canterbury, it is no part of the Establishment. Founded 
to answer the call made from America through the bishop of London, 
the Society has always aimed to be the Church’s servant. Instead of 
looking round the world and asking, “Where shall we start a new 
mission?” it has waited for invitations. These invitations have come 
fiom every continent and in many tongues; the answer has always been 
given with a deep sense of responsibility. 


“Its purpose has been to plant the Church, endowed from the 
first with the catholic essentials, Bible and Creeds, Sacraments 
and Ministry. At the earliest possible moment there must be 
a bishop at its head.” 


This explains why the Society has labored so consistently and given so 
generously for the endowment of bishoprics overseas. The circumstances 
of the particular bishop’s life may be as crude as those faced by Bishop 
Trower in North-West Australia only 40 years ago. 


“He lived in two rooms in a telegraph station; only after 
five years did he secure a small house. The little church at 
Broome, holding only 60 persons, was his pro-cathedral.” 


/ 
But in such Apostolic simplicity the infant Church of the area was 
given Apostolic leadership, largely because of the Society’s efforts. 
In its burning desire to be known not for itself but as the servant of 
the Church, the S. P. G. 


“has always sought to be as wide and comprehensive as that 
Church. Its membership has been shared by Church people of 
all views; its grants have supported dioceses of all types; its 
missionaries have been no less various, and have gone out as 
representing not the Society but the Church.” 
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Its missionaries 


“are placed under the authority of the bishop to whom they go, 
and at his disposal. Its grants of money likewise are made to 
the bishop, for use on such lines as he thinks best.” 


Along with this attitude has gone the Society’s fundamental con- 
viction as to the importance of building an indigenous Church. 


“The Society’s aim has always been to build up a Church native 
to each land, taking on its own shoulders an ever greater 
measure of initiative and responsibility.” 


American readers will be gratified at the thoroughness with which 
the author treats the Society’s work in the American Colonies—its first 
field. The chapters dealing with this period were all read by the Rev. 
Dr. E. Clowes Chorley, late editor-in-chief of HistortcAL MAGAZINE, 
before his death in 1949. The author gives cordial recognition to the 
historical studies being made by interested Anglicans on this side of the 
Atlantic. “Historians of our Church in the United States have done 
magnificent research work.” He takes pains to record the visit of the 
Right Rev. H. H. Montgomery, brilliant secretary of the Society from 
1901 to 1918, and father of the present Field Marshall Montgomery, to 
the General Convention held in Richmond in 1907. 

The author is to be congratulated upon packing so much carefully 
digested material into such relatively small compass. He has produced 
a volume which must be added to every missionary library worthy of the 
name. A good type font adds to the appearance of his pages. The 
proof-reading is all but perfect. The usefulness of the book is largely 
increased by a comprehensive index, running to 25 pages. 


C. RANKIN BARNES. 


The Church Missions House, 
New York. 


The Life and Writings of Jeremy Taylor. By C. J. Stranks (S. P. C. K., 
London, 1952), pp. 320. 25 shillings. 


Here is a book for which the Church has been waiting for nearly 
three hundred years—an adequate biography of Jeremy Taylor. It is 
not easy to explain why so famous a figure in Anglican history should 
not earlier have found the right kind of biographer ; yet such is the case. 

“The Life” by Heber and Eden, prefixed a century ago to their edition 
of Taylor's Works, is confused and dry and not devoid of errors. The 
Life by Edmund Gosse, in the English Men of Letters series (1903), 
displays the carefree charm of the author’s other writings, but it is all 
too brief, and it deals with Taylor only as a figure in literary history. 
W. J. Brown's Jeremy Taylor (1925) serves chiefly as a short summary 
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of Taylor’s thought as revealed in his books. And a few nineteenth 
century attempts at biography are much less valuable. 

Mr. Stranks, who began to read and admire Jeremy Taylor while 
serving as a missionary in Japan, has devoted years to the research for 
which his subject still called, and he has discovered many letters and 
oiher source material not hitherto used. The result is a thorough and 
careful presentation of the events of Taylor’s life and a thoughtful sum- 
mary and sound criticism of his voluminous works. No very important 
new facts appear; but his later years in Ireland are treated with a 
documented fullness not previously achieved. And the author’s en- 
thusiastic admiration for his subject (always an advantage to a biog- 
rapher) is tempered by a capacity for cool judgment, which makes his 
critical appraisal of Taylor almost invariably valid and reliable. 


J. T. ADDISON. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Life and Works of Joseph Hall. By T. F. Kinloch. London and 
New York: Staples Press, 1951. Pp. 210. $4.00. 


Joseph Hall, D. D., sometime bishop of Exeter and of Norwich, was 
in his own day a versatile man of letters and a powerful theological 
controversialist. As a fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, he 
achieved a reputation as a poet and satirist. Later he became widely 
known as the “Christian Seneca” and the “English Seneca” because of 
his skillful adaptation of Seneca’s manner of writing to English style. 
In Meditations and Vowes (1605), he compiled a book of practical 
wisdom for the guidance of men’s lives; in Heaven upon Earth (1606), 
he wrote philosophically of the way to find tranquillity of mind; and in 
his most famous literary work, Characters of Vertues and Vices (1608), 
“in a meane course betwixt the two other,” he drew “the true lineaments 
of every vertue and vice, so lively, that who saw the medals, might know 
the face.” All three were reprinted in English several times and all three 
were translated in the seventeenth century into Latin and French, and the 
last two into German as well. Hall also introduced into England the 
epistolary essay with his Epistles (1609-11). Not only as a man of 
letters was Hall distinguished ; he became famous in the fields of sermon 
writing, of devotional books, and of episcopal controversy. In these 
several areas of literature (in the seventeenth century sermons were 
literary!) Bishop Hall established a reputation which three centuries 
have not been able to hide. Indeed, so popular has he been that his 
collected works were reprinted three times in the nineteenth century— 
1808, 1837-39, 1863. 

In spite of this popularity, Hall has been comparatively little studied 
by scholars of theology and literature. In recent years, however, we 
have had new editions of The Discovery of a New World (H. Brown, 
1937), Heaven upon Earth and Characters of Vertues and Vices (R. 
Kirk, 1948), and The Collected Poems of Joseph Hall (A. Davenport, 
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1949). A few articles by literary historians have appeared in professional 
magazines, and in March, 1952, a long article (with an excellent bibli- 
ography) by Dr. Joseph H. Hall, III, was contributed to HistorIcaL 
MaGazINne. Yet since the bishop’s death no first-rate biography has been 
written. It is true that in 1826 the Rev. John Jones published a volume 
which contains useful material, but it is far from complete. Sixty years 
later, 1886, the Rev. George Lewis wrote a life of Hall, but this book 
becomes dull and lifeless when the author quotes page after page from 
the writings of Hall without pointing the significance of the quotations. 
Now, after two more generations, we have Mr. T. F. Kinloch’s Life and 
Works of Joseph Hall, which is not by any means the book for which the 
seventeenth-century student waits. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Kinloch did not set out to write such a 
definitive life of Hall as is now required. He has devoted only the first 
chapter (about 27 pages) to biography. The remaining chapters are 
summary studies of Hall's “Sermons,” “Contemplations,” “ Meditations,” 
and other works. Moreover, since this book was composed before 1937 
(see page 183), it does not deal with up-to-date scholarship on Hall, 
save as a few of these newer studies appear to have come into the author’s 
hands by chance—at least, so one supposes. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Kinloch does not seem to admire Bishop Hall, 
and he seldom misses an opportunity to call attention to the bishop’s 
weaknesses. Speaking of the Meditations, he writes (p. 86) : 


The dedication of the first ‘century’ to Drury, with whom Hall 
was never on very cordial terms, reveals two unattractive 
features in its author. On the one hand flattery of the patron 
(a common vice in those days): on the other insincere self- 
depreciation. A sincere man who felt that his book was an 
‘unworthy scrowl’ would not have published it. 


Modern readers sometimes mistake for flattery what was in reality 
seventeenth-century courtesy. As for the “unworthy scrowl” by which 
Hall in his dedication to Drury described his own work, that is a mere 
manner of speaking; perhaps nowadays we do not like it, but it could 
hardly have been regarded as insincerety in that age. 

In Chapter II, Mr. Kinloch expresses distress over Hall’s flattery of 
King James I, but in this same chapter he has the following sentence : 


Indeed, it is doubtful if any two men in England were more 
fully agreed in regard to theology, the theory of government in 
Church and State, and the way in which divine service should 
be conducted than Joseph Hall and his royal master. (p. 38.) 


It is hard to understand how honest agreement can be regarded as 
flattery. 

Of particular interest to churchmen of the present day is the contro- 
versy over episcopacy, which rocked Church and state in the mid- 
seventeenth century. Since Hall was the principal advocate on the side 
of the bishops, Mr. Kinloch includes a brief discussion of this struggle 
in his account of “Controversies.” Beginning with Episcopacy by Divine 
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Right Asserted (1640), Hall contributed four tracts to this war. He 
wrote no more on the subject after John Milton, in Animadversions upon 
The Remonstrants Defence against Smectymnuus (July ?, 1641), 
furiously attacked his fourth tract, a Defence of an earlier work. 
Animadversions spared no one, and some of its statements are at times 
hard to justify. Hall withdrew from the fray, and the admirers of 
Milton have claimed the victory ever since. 

Some six or seven months after the publication of Animadversions, 
however, a friend of Hall wrote A Modest Confutation of A Slanderous 
and Scurrilous Libell, Entituled, Animadversions upon the Remonstrants 
Defense against Smectymnuus (February ?, 1642), in which the author 
defended Hall from the harsh treatment the bishop had received from 
Milton. This pamphlet would not be worth citing in this review it it had 
not been misinterpreted by many Milton scholars and now again by 
Mr. Kinloch. 

Evidently referring to A Modest Confutation, which he calls “a 
wicked and malicious tract,” and without investigating the evidence for 
the authorship, Mr. Kinloch states that Hall (or perhaps his son Robert 
Hall) “published a vile and entirely unwarranted attack on Milton’s 
moral character” (p. 18). Using a word from Masson, he imagines 
that Hall had been “‘stunned” by Milton’s “savage attack” (p. 37), and he 
goes on to say that Hall and his son Robert scoured Cambridge and 
London “for scandalous stories with which to bring baseless charges 
against Milton’s chastity.” (See also, pages 160-164.) This is an old 
story, but nothing could be farther from the truth. 

In the first place, the present reviewer is not convinced that Bishop 
Hall, or even his son, had any hand in writing A Modest Confutation. 
The evidence for Hall’s authorship is not strong. 

In the second place, a careful reading of the passage containing the 
charges against the Animadverter (for Milton had issued his tract 
anonymously) makes it clear that the Modest Confuter (if we may so 
name the author) was attempting in mockery to do as “industrious 
Criticks for want of clearer evidence concerning the life and manners of 
some revived Authours’ have done, that is, to “fetch his [the Animad- 
verter’s] character from some scattered passages in his own writings.”? 
And so, since Milton in his attack on Hall’s Defence had inferred that 
the clergy of the Church of England were ones who 


spend their youth in loitering, bezzling, and harlotting, their 
studies in unprofitable questions, and barbarous sophistry, 
their middle age in ambition, and idlenesse, their old age in 
avarice, dotage, and disesses,? 


the Modest Confuter turned these words on Milton himself. This he 
could do because, as he states, he had ‘tno further notice” of the author 
of Animadversions than “he hath been pleased to give of himself” in the 


14 Modest Confutation is reprinted in facsimile by William R. Parker, 
Muilton’s Contemporary Reputation (Columbus: The Ohio State University Press, 
1940), pp. [123]ff. The quotation is from sig. As (p. [125]). 

2 Animadversions, 1641. Page 14. 
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body of his tract. When the Modest Confuter gibingly suggested that 
Milton was probably guilty of all of these bad practices, the reader must 
remember that Milton was the one who began this mud-slinging in 
accusing the Anglican priesthood of these sins. By gathering up Milton’s 
slanders and, in rather heavy mockery, turning them on his unknown 
adversary, the Modest Confuter touched Milton (the Animadverter) to 
the quick. Immediately, in An Apology Against a Pamphlet call’d A 
Modest Confutation (March, 1642), Milton defended himself against the 
charge of immorality. From that day to this Milton’s “Apology” has 
been accepted, and Hall has been labelled a scandalous gossip. Few 
scholars have taken the trouble to observe in Milton’s Animadversions 
the beginning of this scandalous gossip. How unfortunate that Hall’s 
latest biographer should perpetuate this slander on the bishop ! 

Mr. Kinloch has read Hall’s writings with care, and he shows a 
sensitive literary taste in the passages which he singles out for quotation 
from the prelate’s works. The reader will find here many hints which 
will enable him to appreciate more deeply the fine literary quality of 
Hall ’s writing. But as a study of Bishop Hall as a man of letters or as a 
theologian, the work is incomplete and misleading. 


RUDOLF KIRK. 


Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


The Lost Literature of Medieval England. By R. M. Wilson (New 
York, The Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952), pp. xiv, 272. $4.50. 


This is a book that will appeal more to the professional student of 
literary history than to the casual reader, though the casual reader may 
read the book with profit and some pleasure. 

The impetus for the book is the late R. W. Chamber’s statement 
that if the lost Old and Middle English poetry had been preserved, the 
history of medieval English literature would appear in a different light, 
and that the religious poetry and the saints’ lives which now bulk large 
in the history of the period would be seen as a minor part of Old and 
Middle English literary production. Professor Wilson has examined 
the major part of the extant medieval English writings for allusions to 
now lost works in verse and prose, and although he has made no start- 
ling discoveries, he has brought together in one volume nearly all of the 
references to now lost works and has made some plausible conjectures as 
to their nature. Professor Wilson does not claim comprehensiveness for 
his book, but the reader will be impressed by the scholarship and the 
labor that have gone into the making of it. 

The author concludes that Chambers was right, and that the over- 
whelming preponderance of religious works in the extant body of 
medieval English literature is due to the part played by the monasteries 
as the centers of learning. He argues convincingly that the historical 
narrative was the most important type of work in the Old English period, 
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that the short narrative and the fabliau were the most popular genres of 
Middle English literary expression, and that in both periods much of 
the non-religious literature was never written down. 

Perhaps Professor Wilson’s most remarkable and most controversial 
suggestion is that the dissolution of the monasteries in the sixteenth 
century caused little loss of medieval vernacular literature. It has 
generally been assumed that the wanton dispersal and destruction of 
manuscripts resulting from Henry VIII’s seizure of the monasteries were 
responsible for the loss of much literature of value. Professor Wilson’s 
opinion, based on an examination of monastery library catalogues, is 
that the major loss was in homilies, saints’ lives, and religious verse, and 
the implication is that the loss is not worth mentioning. In fact, Pro- 
fessor Wilson seems somewhat prejudiced against medieval religious 
literature, for while admitting the linguistic value of some of the religious 
works, he dismisses religious and didactic writing as dull and of little 
literary interest. It cannot be denied that much of the extant medieval 
literature, religious and non-religious, is dull, but much is not. Carleton 
Brown’s collections of religious lyrics of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries contain many examples of exquisite poetry, and man 
ot the saints’ lives, homilies, and rules in both Old and Middle English 
are not without interest and charm. 

The reader will leave Professor Wilson’s book amazed that so much 
can be learned about literary works that ceased to exist some centuries 
ago, though perhaps the greatest value of the book lies in its reminder 
of how much medieval English literature has been preserved for us. 


CLARENCE L. BRANTON. 


Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Life in the Early Church A. D. 33 to 313. By A. E. Welsford. London, 
National Society and S. P. C. K. Price: 15s (cloth) or in two 
parts, 6s each (paper). 


Miss Welsford has combined imaginative stories of the way things 
might have happened with a sound knowledge of recorded history to 
present a very readable sketch of the Church’s life in its formative 
period. The book is designed to be an aid to teachers of “middle and 
senior forms.” To each of the eighteen chapters is appended a list of 
solid books “for further reading.” 


WILLIAM A. CLEBSCH. 


The Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 
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Lincolnshire and the Fens. By M. W. Barley. B. T. Batsford, London. 
15s net. 


This is a book of much charm. It opens to us in a fascinating way 
the store of Lincolnshire’s treasures. It tells of great churches, of 
Lincoln Minister, of Boston Stump, of Louke and Grantham, of Walpole, 
St. Peter and many another; of the county’s wide expanse of moor and 
fen, of its wealth of country houses and castles. But most fascinating 
in a book filled with interest is the account of the people, the crafts and 
customs, the songs and singers of a bygone age; of the men of today 
living and working with past generations still standing by their side, with 
their experience to draw upon at any moment. Newcomers to the 
Fens will find much in them a closed book until they have pondered 
over this little volume. 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 


St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


III. Theology and Philosophy 


Parish Administration. By Don Frank Fenn. New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham, Inc. 334 pages. $4.00. 


This is a revised edition of the author’s book first published in 1938. 
I have owned a copy of that original work since shortly after its publica- 
tion and have found it most helpful. I have also recommended it to many 
young men just starting their active ministry in the Church. 

The author has divided his work into three parts, namely: “A 
Priest’s own Work,” “Organization and Finance,” “The Church 
School.” He explains that the revision in this edition relates especially 
to the Marriage Canon and to Christian Education. 

One of the greatest values of this type of book is that it is practical 
and personal, rather than academic. It comes out of the author’s own 
experience. He has been rector of the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Baltimore, for twenty-one years, and before that for nine years, 
rector of Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis. His earlier ministry was 
in two smaller parishes in Colorado. You may disagree with Dr. Fénn 
in many instances, but you are impressed with his sincerity and with 
his honest attempt to solve many of the problems which give every 
parish priest a headache. 

I appreciate the many warnings which are obviously based on Dr. 
Fenn’s own ministry. For example, on page 23 he writes: 


“One of the greatest mistakes that a young priest makes is to 
permit many people in his parish to call him by his first name. 
I suppose that no one was ever happier in his first parish than 
I, and I believe that the results of my work were satisfactory. 
But I made that mistake, and it hampered my usefulness after 
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a while to such an extent that I felt I must go on to a different 
parish and become a true priest.” 


On page 85, he has some very helpful advice regarding the help 
given to people in need : 


“T should say, first, never give money until you have made an 
investigation, and then be very sparing. Rather give food or 
clothing, or pay house rent. Some people can stand having 
money given them, but most can’t. Secondly, I should say that 
the Church does not exist to give support even to poor people. 
We ought to help people over a hard place for a day or two, 
but unless the priest is a trained social worker, he ought not 
try to give relief to families or individuals for any length of time. 
We should rather refer them to the competent social workers 
and agencies which exist in our communities in these modern 
days to do a real job of social case work.” 


On page 128, he makes a very helpful suggestion : 


“This leads me to say one other thing. The clergy are con- 
stantly changing parishes. A priest who is new to a parish will 
find a certain number of people who are divorced and remarried 
making their communions regularly. He must not attempt to 
reopen the case, He must take it for granted that the law of 
the Church has been followed and that the bishop has given 
the decision which permits such persons to receive Holy 
Communion.” 


Again, he has a paragraph which would save the clergy many mis- 
takes. It relates to the different functions of the rector and vestry, on 
pages 184 and 185: 


“Let us, in conclusion of this section, make a few statements 
about the duties of rector and vestry. The duty of the vestry 
is to provide means for the upkeep of the parish, to pay salaries 
and other bills, and make repairs. It has as its duty the calling 
of a proper priest as rector. In a word, thege:mporalities of the 
parish are in its charge, and only as president of the corporation 
and a member of the vestry, has the rector anything to say 
about such matters. The preaching and teaching of the parish 
are in the sole charge of the rector. The vestry must elect 
someone it can trust to do this work. Do not let any vestry 
tell you what to preach, though you will be glad to receive 
kindly suggestions of subjects in which people are interested. 
Neither has the vestry anything to say about the conduct of 
the services, what vestments are to be worn or what ceremony 
used, That again is the responsibility of the rector. The vestry 
has nothing to say about what is sung by the choir. The 
spiritual work of the parish is solely the business of the rector. 
This should be clearly understood before a priest consents to 
become rector of a parish.” 
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All together, this is a very excellent book and the faithful study of 
it would help many a rector to avoid mistakes in the exercise of his 
ministry. 


SAMUEL E. WEST*. 


St. James Church, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Signposts on The King’s Highway. By Frank Dean Gifford. New 
York: Morehouse-Gorham, Inc., 1952. 188 pages. $2.50. 


This is a book of sermons for lay readers (of whom there are now 
almost 6,500 in the Episcopal Church), the third in the author’s series, 
published under the general title “The King’s Highway.” Dean Gifford 
(of the Philadelphia Divinity School), explains that this volume differs 
from its predecessors, in that over one-half of the sermons are based 
upon Religious Symbolism, and that some homiletic traditions and rules 
have been sacrificed, in order to present in teaching form, interesting 
and helpful thoughts concerning our Christian worship. 

There are many splendid books and pamphlets on the general sub- 
ject of Christian Symbolism, but I find this author’s method different 
from most of them, and helpful for that reason. Too often the standard 
pamphlets or books of devotion offer what might weil be called just 
“A Catalog” of symbols. In these sermons, however, the symbols are 
given a living significance. 

For instance, the author combines an explanation of the symbols 
with the Holy Communion, with an actual account of its institution, and 
of its meaning as this Church has received the same. 

Thus he writes about “The Bread” on page 35 and 36: 


“The scene of the Last Supper is carved in stone on the reredos 
immediately behind the altar in a certain parish Church. There 
we see the central Figure of Christ with His Apostles, and on 
the table before Him is the Bread. Even as bread has been the 
chief focd of man, so, to the Christian, Christ Himself is the 
Bread of Life. When the sheaf of wheat is depicted in stained 
glass or carving in the church, it teaches us that we may receive 
in Him the perfect Food for our souls. Just as we can receive 
ordinary bread, enriched with vitamins, without understanding 
the process, so we can receive the Bread of Life, without fully 
comprehending the means whereby it has become enriched and 
changed into the Body of our Lord. Much harm has been done 
by bitter arguments during past centuries of Christian history 
concerning how the bread and wine become the Body and Blood 
of Christ. The Roman Catholic Church requires all to believe 
*The late Rev. Samuel E. West, D. D. (July 20, 1889-June 26, 1952) wrote 


this and the two succeeding reviews, and sent them to us, shortly before his 
untimely death from a coronary occlusion.—Editor’s note. 
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in ‘transubstantiation,’ which is the doctrine that the substance 
of the elements is changed completely into the Body and Blood 
of Christ. Many Protestants go to the other extreme and hold 
that no real change takes place, but that the entire service is a 
Memorial Service in which Christ is present in a special sense.” 


Again, he includes in his volume a sermon or address on “The Bells 
of God,” which I find very intriguing. He refers to the peal of bells in 
St. Thomas’ Church, Mamaroneck, New York, of which parish Dr. 
Gifford was rector for twenty-three years, and supplies the information 
that each bell has a sacred verse inscribed in Latin. He writes 
(page 55): 


The smallest F-bell declares, “Behold I bring you tidings of 
great joy.” Here is the Christmas gospel, the message of the 
Incarnation, the foundation stone of our faith as Christians. 
The E-flat bell says, “O Lord, open thou my lips and my mouth 
shall show forth thy praise.” The D-flat and D bells declare, 
“Sing to the Lord with gladness,” and “And come before His 
presence with a song.” The message of the C-bell is, “O be 
joyful in the Lord all ye lands.” 


These sermons would be very useful in adult confirmation classes. 
I find that a great many adults show a remarkable interest in the symbols, 
and I always devote at least one lecture to the subject, and include a 
pilgrimage around the Church. 

The other sermons in the book, not directly related to symbolism, 
will be found helpful, not only to lay readers but to those of the clergy 


who have been preaching for many years and could use a new idea with 
profit. 


SAMUEL E. WEST. 


Health and Salvation. By Wallace E. Conkling. New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham, Inc., 1952. 46 pages. 75 certs. 


Bishop Conkling has packed an amazing amount of information, 
sound teaching and helpful suggestions into this pamphlet, a _re- 
publication of one originally published in 1940. 

I took part in two rather sensational “healing missions” early in my 
ministry, each of which was followed by the organization of “healing 


” 


services,” similar to those that the bishop recommends. While I have 
rather definite reservations about “the healing mission,” I have never 
ceased to believe in the healing ministry and to teach the principles of 
spiritual healing as understood in our Church, and so carefully explained 
by the bishop of Chicago. 

In his last chapter, Bishop Conkling discusses several questions 
relating to this subject, and his answers are indeed very sound and 
illuminating. They are the following (page 32): 
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Is there any distinction between Holy Unction and the Laying 
on of Hands? 


Can those who are healthy receive the Laying on of Hands, or 
is it only for the sick? 

Is Spiritual Healing a gift confined to a few, especially endowed 
for this purpose? 

Is it advisable to have a definite Guild in the parish devoted 
to Spiritual Healing? 

The relation of Spiritual Healing to Mental Therapy and to 
Christian Science. 


The relation of Spiritual Healing and the work of the Medical 
Profession, 


SAMUEL E. WEST. 


The Pocket William Law. Ed. by Arthur W. Hopkinson. (Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press, 1950), pp. 160. $2.00. 


Three of Law’s important works are here presented by a British 
authority on the subject. The treatises are “A Practical Treatise upon 
Christian Perfection,” “An Appeal To All That Doubt . . .,” and 
“The Spirit of Prayer.” They are prefaced by an incisive, brief intro- 
duction by the editor. One rejoices that Law will in this publication be 
known more widely and more roundly than one can know him through 


The Serious Call . . . alone. Each of the essays is judiciously abridged, 
and the use of capitals, italics and punctuation is modernized. 


WILLIAM A. CLEBSCH. 


The Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


What Paul Said. By J. W. C. Wand, Bishop of London. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1952. 104 pages. $2.00. 


Bishop Wand states in his first sentence that “the object of this 
book is to summarize what St. Paul has said in his Epistles, so that one 
can get a clearer view both of the man and his teaching.” When one 
considers that the book is intended for laymen, and was originally 
presented as a series of extempore lectures to a group of London school 
teachers, it can be safely said that this purpose is fully achieved. 

What Paul Said makes no pretense to original scholarship. It is 
rather the kind of simple introduction that any rector would be glad to 
give a parishoner. 

The first of the five chapters gives the background of the world 
in which Paul lived, and a brief outline of his life. The three middle 
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chapters, which discuss the situation out of which each of Paul’s letters 
came and give a short summary of the contents, cover the Letters of the 
Second Journey (1 and 2 Thessalonians, Galatians) ; the Letters of the 
Third Journey (1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans) ; and the Letters from 
Prison (Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, Philippians, the Pastorals). 
It is surprising that Bishop Wand assumes the Pauline authorship of 
1 and 2 Timothy and Titus, a position which most modern biblical 
scholarship has long since rejected. He even goes so far, in his denial 
of any real development in Paul’s thought from his early to his late 
letters, as to explain the differences between the Pastorals and the other 
letters solely in terms of the subject matter involved. 

The final chapter is a distinct disappointment. Having covered the 
thought of Paul epistle by epistle, the author then proceeds to repeat the 
process, rather than come to grips with the great themes that recur 
throughout Paul’s thought. 

In his concluding paragraph (page 104), Bishop Wand enumerates 
the six main topics in Paul’s teaching: “(I) The goal of history and 
God's plan for the Universe. (II) Christ, God’s agent in working 
out that plan. . . . (III) Faith, the psychological means of salva- 
tion. . . (IV) The sacraments... (V) The Church. . . the 
Body of Christ . . . and (VI) The whole range of moral conduct, with 
agape its ruling motive.” 

Perhaps one can not ask too much of a simple introduction, but 
certainly one could expect some treatment of “justification by faith” 
which is nowhere even mentioned. Also it is dangerous, especially in 
such a book as this, to use the terms flesh and mind without reminding 
the reader that these terms for Paul have a far different meaning from 
their general usage today. 

But this is a good and valuable book. The simple conversational 
style will make it a delight for anyone looking for an introduction to the 
thought of the great Apostle. 


GEORGE BEAN. 


Chaplain’s Study, 
Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


The Moral Philosophie of the Stoiks. Edited by Rudolph Kirk. New 
Brunswick, Rutgers University Press. ix-134 pages. $3.50. 


This is a nicely edited and attractively printed edition of Guillaume 
duVair’s French work, as it was first translated into English by the 
Elizabethan divine whose “claim to distinction” (as the editor says) 
“rests on his ardent efforts in behalf of the Church of England against 
the Roman Catholics and on his devoted service to English scholarship 
as Sir Thomas Bodley’s first Librarian.” 


The editing by Professor Kirk is admirable. This is a work which 
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will interest Elizabethan experts and, because of its pleasant Elizabethan 
style, those concerned with the development of English prose. Other- 
wise it must be described as caviar to the general reading public. 


W. NORMAN PITTENGER. 


General Theological Seminary, \ 
New York City. 


God at Work. By James Parkes. New York: Philosophical Library. 
180 pages. Price, $2.75. 


Dr. Parkes discloses in the foreword to this book that he is the 
“John Hadham” who during the war wrote four books which sought to 
explain, in simple terms, the Christian religion to those who had but the 
slightest acquaintance with its assertions. In the present volume he 
carries on the series, discussing in effect the question of theodicy or “the 
justification of the ways of God to man.” 

His major thesis is that there are three “high-points” in the divine 
self-disclosure to men: the first is at Mount Sinai, when God’s moral will 
was revealed; the second is in Christ, in whom God came amongst us 
“personally” to create “new men in Christ”; and the third is the work 
of the Holy Spirit, as the author sees it, in the scientific discoveries of 
recent years. These moments in self-disclosure conform to the trini- 
tarian pattern which Dr. Parkes believes is found not only in the being 
of God himself but also in God’s ways in the world. 

In some English reviews this book has received “rough treatment.” 
One can only say that those who have severely attacked Dr. Parkes’ 
thesis tend to be either in the group which confines God’s revelation to 
Scripture or the other group which can find God working in only ap- 
proved ecclesiastical channels. For this reviewer, there is much of 
importance and value in this small volume, not least because Dr. Parkes 
insists valiantly on the widest cosmic significance of the revelation of 
God and is free from any stuffiness in his presentation of the truth of 
Christianity vis-a-vis the modern scientific and humanistic outlook. 
That outlook cannot be met by the simple method of denunciation; the 
truth that God has disclosed in these latter days is in fact God’s truth, and 
we do no service either to Christian faith or to the God whom it trusts 
if we sneer at modern knowledge. This does not mean that every reader 
will approve of all that the author says. Of course not. But the line he 
takes is the right one. 


W. NORMAN PITTENGER. 


General Theological Seminary. 
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The Tudor Books of Private Devotion. By Helen C. White. The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1951. Pp. 284. 


In The Tudor Books of Private Devotion, Miss White has explored 
a literary form which has hitherto been neglected, and she has at the 
same time given us an insight into the religious mind as it adheres to 
the traditional yet diverges into new ways with changing times. We often 
think of prayers as timeless and fail to realize that they have always 
taken their character and coloring from the age in which they were 
written and the desires and necessities of those who composed them. 
Miss White shows us the changes made in the books of hours, the 
primers, and other private devotional literature as readers responded to 
the new conditions of the sixteenth century. 

Into the Latin Primer we find English notes and, later, prayers in- 
serted. By and by, nearly the whole book was produced in English as 
Thys Prymer off Salysburye Use (1533), but even here the Little Office 
appears in Latin. In such a turbulent age as the sixteenth century, one 
my expect to find prayers directed towards opposing political sides. 
When King Edward VI had authorized the publication of the Book of 
Common Prayer (1549) and three years later had approved the revised 
version of it, a book of private devotion was desired in order to help 
worshippers to understand the intentions of the new order. Therefore, 
in 1553, a revision of the Primer was made: “Which book is auctorised, 
and set forth by the King’s majesty ; to be taught, learned, read, and used 
of all his loving subjects.” This book omitted many traditional parts 
of the earlier Primer, and followed closely the Book of Common Prayer 
of 1552. But Edward died in the very year in which it was published, 
and Mary quickly returned her subjects’ thoughts to the older religious 
views. In 1555 “An Uniforme and Catholyke Prymer in Latin and 
Englishe” appeared, which, as might be anticipated, restored much of the 
standard Primer, but Miss White is careful to indicate a number of ways 
in which it adapted itself to the new times by omitting a number of 
prayers which might possibly have further disturbed the difficult religious 
situation. 

The Tudor Books of Private Devotion is a fascinating study of men’s 
thoughts, as, pushed and pulled by their earthly conditions—political, 
economic, philosophical—they have sought in their private closets to 
commune with God. Every lover of Church literature will find it 
revealing and stimulating. 


RUDOLF KIRK. 


Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Twenty-first Year! Twenty-first Volume! 


Historical Magazine 


ITH this—the December, 1952, issue—HIsSTORICAL 

MAGAZINE completes its 21st year, 21st volume, of 

_continuous publication. Over 8,000 pages of history 
and biography concerning the story of The Episcopal Church 
have been published. Volume I (1932) totalled 240 pages; 
Volume XXI (1952) totals 509 pages plus the index—over 
twice as large as Volume I. 

Yet the price remains what it was in 1932—$4.00 per 
year—a record almost unequalled in the realm of either 
ecclesiastical or secular journalism. 

Moreover, competent judges tell us that the quality of 
its contents has constantly improved over more than two 
decades, and these encomiums come from laymen as well as 
clergymen. 

On its 20th anniversary, The Witness proclaimed it edi- 
torially as ‘“‘one of the foremost journals of scholarship in 
Christendom”; and The Living Church asserted, also edi- 
torially, that 


ig is a publication of which Churchmen may 

well be proud . . . It is not too much 
to say that the Historical Magazine is a rich 
treasury of the memories of the Church’s past, 
and a keen stimulus to even greater achieve- 
ments in its future. 


Judged then by the standards of both quality and quantity, 
HistoricAL MAGAZINE is a journal of which The Episcopal 
Church may well be proud; and it is worthy of the support 
of Churchmen—both clerical and lay. 


ORDER FROM: 5 Paterson Street, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
$4 The Year 
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The Life and Writings of 


JEREMY TAYLOR 


by 
C. J. Stranks 


Just received from S.P.C.K., London, here is a study of one of 
the greatest figures in a great period in the history of the 
Church of England. The author of this book writes out of a 
long and deep study of Taylor's writings, and works with the 
exciting advantage of having at his disposal a considerable 
number of interesting facts about Taylor’s life unknown to 
previous biographers. $5.00 


LANCELOT ANDREWES 
(A study of Bishop Andrewes and his times by a well-known 
writer on the 17th century. $1.50 
Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


290 E. Madison Street 14 E. 41st Street 261 Golden Gate Avenue 
Chicago 2, Ill. New York 17 San Francisco 2, Calif. 


THE CHOIR LOFT 
WHO WROTE and THE PULPIT 


THE NEW PRAYERS Rev. Paul Austin Wolfe, D.D. 


in the PRAYER BOOK ? > 


Fifty-two complete services of Wor- 
a ship with Sermon Text, Psalter, 

Scripture Readings, Hymns, An- 
thems, and Organ Numbers related 
to the theme of each service. 


Price $1.50 net 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N. ¥. 


James Arthur Muller 


ADVENTURES IN 
PARISH HISTORY 
By NELSON R. BURR 


This tells you how to write a 
“A valuable contribution to parish history. Dr. Burr has 
prayer book literature.’””—The written nine. 
Living Church. Per Copy, 25c 


The Church Historical Society CHURCH HISTORICAL 
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4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 


50c Per Copy 


By James Arthur Muller 


The Church Historical Society 


Takes Great Pleasure in Announcing the Publication 
of the Second Volume of the Notable Work 


VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH 


and the Political Conditions Under 
Which It Grew 


VOLUME II 


THE STORY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION 
IN VIRGINIA 
1727-1814 


BY 
GEORGE MACLAREN BRYDON, D. D. 
Historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia 


No. 36-II 


$10 Per Copy A Review of Volume Il 
By H. J. ECKENRODE 


Author of ‘‘Separation of Church and State in Virginia” 


The second volume of Virginia’s Mother Church admirably sus- 
tains the interest and value of the first. A complete history of the 
Established Church was badly needed. Written about a good deal, 
but almost always inaccurately, the Church was given an unfortunate 
reputation by evangelicals it did not deserve. Nurtured in the Church 
was the generation of Washington and Jefferson and the other giants of 
the Revolutionary period—surely one of the mightiest generations 
ever born on earth . . 

Virginia’s Mother Church i is the most valuable contribution to the 
history of Virginia made in a long time and puts Dr. MacLaren Brydon 
in the front rank of the state’s historians. Without this book, the 
history of Virginia in the colonial and Revolutionary periods could 
not be understood. 

Dr. Brydon’s methods are those of a true scholar. Patient and 
thorough investigation of the sources, absolute fairness in dealing 
with the bitter religious passions of the times, and good literary style 
mark these volumes. The work should be in every library of Virginia 
history. 
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PUBLICATION No. 36- 
$7.50 Per Copy 
Pages xxii, 571 


VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH 


and the Political Conditions Under Which It Grew 


VOLUME I 
1607-1727 


BY 
GEORGE MACLAREN BRYDON, D. D. 


Historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia 


Some Reviews of Volume I 


New York Times Book Review: ‘Mr. Brydon’s book assembles from 
original sources a wealth of historical material not accessible to the 
general reader who is curious about the significance of what went on 
in England’s oldest colony on this continent. Thus . . . it is 
an important contribution to the broad picture of events in that 
country during the first 120 years after the first settlement at James- 
town. This effect is powerfully assisted by the copious notes which 
follow each chapter and a thick batch of appendices.’’—H. I. Brock. 

American Historical Review: ‘The author has striven to present 
an impartial and balanced view, and has supported it with abundant 
notes and references; he has succeeded in showing that the opinion 
— held af the Church as altogether weak and ineffective must 

e revised.” —E. G. Swem, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Church History: ‘‘Dr. Brydon has written the history of Virginia’s 
Mother Church in the right way; that is to say, in relation to its en- 
vironment. . . . Massive learning hasgone into this book. 
Without question it is the standard book on its subject.” —ALEXANDER 
C. ZABRISKIE, Virginia Theological Seminary. 

The Journal of Southern History: ‘Valuable nuggets galore have 
been unearthed, and the resulting volume is an important contribu- 
tion to American colonial history.’-—SAMUEL CLYDE McCULLocH, 
Rutgers University. 
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“The ttinuon, histor, of America, Society ing With the foun da. 
tion of Virginia in 1607. The histor, Of the Epis. 
Copa] Churcp, in Americ, beging at the Same time, in the Same Place, and 
With the Sane event. As they Say in the Tadio No Other de. 
Can Make that WILLIAN WILSON 
xine Ch in Virginia, "in Historica) Magazin. Of the Episcopal Ch Urch, 
» 132. ‘ 
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The General Convention 
Offices and Officers 
1785-1950 


“It contains a series of brief biographical sketches of 
the officers of General Convention with an interwoven 
account of the nature and growth of the duties of their 
offices. . . . It is the first attempt at such a com- 
pilation and it is a very successful one. . . .’’—Bishop 
WALTER H. Gray, of Connecticut. 


By C. Rankin Barnes, D. D. 


Secretary of the General Convention 


PUBLICATION NO. 33 $3.00 
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Cloth Bound Books 


History and Biography 
* 


VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH: Volume 1, 1607-1727, 
by George MacLaren Brydon. See page 3. $7.50 


VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH: Volume II, 1727-1814, 
by George MacLaren Brydon. See page 2. $10.00 


No. 33. THE GENERAL CONVENTION: OFFICES AND OFFICERS, 
1785-1950, by C. Rankin Barnes. See preceding page. $3.00 


No. 32. BRITISH HUMANITARIANISM: Essays Honoring Frank J. 
Klingberg, edited by Samuel C. McCulloch. 


“Ministers who seek new sermon material, laymen who wish to enlarge 
their perspective, and historians who want a fuller understanding of Britain 
and her empire will gain by perusing British Humanitarianism. Once again 
we are reminded that religious-ethical forces are of superlative importance 
in human history.”,—GarLanp Downum, in The Christian Century, the lead- 
ing Protestant journal. $4.00 


No. 29. A BISHOP OF THE GREAT PLAINS, by George Allen 
Beecher. 


“My letter grows out of my delight with the Beecher book. . I 
could not put it down. I chased members of the household and read to them 
aloud. I show it to callers, and, if they are non-readers, I show them the 
eat Every one mentioned i in the volume comes to life. The pages on 
Willa Cather are the finest in all literature. What a memory the Bishop 
has! What vitality and what success.” . . .—Prof. Frank J. Kutne- 
BERG, the University of California, Los Angeles. $3.00 


e 
No. 28. THE PROVINCE OF THE PACIFIC, by Louis Childs Sanford. 


“This is an accurate account of the development of the Episcopal Church 
in the West by the one best qualified to write in terms of the province, of which 
he was president for many years. Following a brilliant essay [‘‘Provinces: 
Ancient and Modern’’} by Bishop Parsons, there is the story of the way in 
which the Church in the West was organized . . .’—Dr. RANDOLPH 
Crump MILuer, in The Churchman. $3.00 


| 
No. 23. Phe ANGLICAN CHURCH IN DELAWARE, by Nelson W. 
Rightmyer. 


“The volume on the early history of the Church in Delaware is excellent. 
I read every word of it at once upon its arrival. ag ag or ee for another 
worthy publication.’ ’—Dr. Massry H. SHeprHern, Professor of Church 
History, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, ine $3.00 
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No. 22. QUARTER OF A MILLENNIUM, TRINITY CHURCH IN 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK: 1697-1947, edited by E. Clowes 
Chorley. 

“This is the history, covering a period of two hundred and fifty years, of a 
parish which the Bishop of London described in the anniversary sermon as 
being ‘unique throughout the whole of Christendom.’ In a very real sense 
this statement would seem to be borne out by the account here given,”’— 
Dr. G. MacLaren Bryvon, William and Mary Quarterly. $3.00 


No. 16. ‘ = OF THE DIOCESE OF ALBANY, by George 
- DeMille. 

“This excellent and well-documented monograph covers the work of the 
Church of England and the Episeopal Church in the area surrounding Al- 
bany . . . When they are as well done as this one, they merit the atten- 
tion of the general student . . .’—Dr. Witson Manross, in 
Church History. 


No. 13. ANGLICAN EVANGELICALISM, edited by A. C. Zabriskie. 
“The Church Historical Society has once again given us a really valuable 
volume. Let it be said right off that it is such. Conducted throughout on a 
high plane, with adequate scholarship, sweet reasonableness, and here and 
there rising to genuine heights of fervor in presenting evangelical truths, this 
book should be widely read and pondered.”’—Holy Cross Magazine. $3.00 


* 
No. 12. THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN THE AMERICAN EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH, by George E. DeMille. 

A new revised, and enlarged edition of the standard work on the subject. 

“A more fair-minded and judicious history of this very controversial ques- 
tion could not be written. . . . Taking the whole record intoaccount .. . 
it does not appear to the author, or to this reviewer, that the ‘Catholic move- 
ment’ is a Romeward movement or likely to become one.’’—The Christian 
Century, the leading Protestant journal. $3.00 

No. 11. ANGLICAN HUMANITARIANISM IN COLONIAL NEW 
YORK, by Frank J. Klingberg. 

“Dr. Klingberg has taken the humanitarian efforts of the English Church 
in New York and shows that the benighted races were uppermost in the 
minds of the bishops and leaders of the benevolent societies in the 18th cen- 
tury . . . This splendid scholar has furnished a book which should open 
the eyes of those who dismiss the Church’s influence as trivia) and insig- 
nificant.” —The Churchman. 


No. 10. APOSTLE OF NEW JERSEY—JOHN TALBOT: 1645-1727, 
by Edgar L. Pennington. 
“Dr. Pennington has given us an interesting and accurate study of an im- 
portant figure in our Church’s history.”-—Dr. WiLson MANRoss, in 
Historical Magazine. $2.50 
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Brochures 


All of the following are “tried and true’ publications, 
especially written for the laymen of the Church. Each is written 
by an authority in the subject concerned. 


Church History 


No. 26. HIGHLIGHTS OF CHURCH HISTORY: Early and Medieval, 
by Richard G. Salomon. 


copies @ 25c per copy, or 5 copies for 


No. 27. HIGHLIGHTS OF CHURCH HISTORY: The Reformation, 
by Powel Mills Dawley. 


eae copies @ 25c per copy, or 5 copies for $1.............. $i... 


(“I want to tell you how very much I like the two brochures of Dr. Salomon 
and Dr. Dawley. At long last I have something on Church History which I 
can conscientiously put into a layman’s hands.’”’—Dr. Massry H. SHEPHERD, 
Jr., Professor of Church History, The Episcopal Theological School.} 


No. 15. THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH—A MINIATURE HISTORY, by 
Walter H. Stowe. 


(‘Your brochure is A-1.”—Dr. E. Clowes Cuortey, late Historiographer 
of the Church. A new, revised and enlarged edition of this popular yet 
scholarly brochure has just been published. 20,000 copies of the first edition 
have been sold.] 


No. 18. THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION TODAY, by John S. Higgins. 


ONE COMMUNION AND FELLOWSHIP, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


copies, Publication No. 18 (both of the above in one 
brochure), @ 25c per copy, or 5 copies for $1........... 


[There are 40 million Episcopalians (or Anglicans) in 14 self-governing 
Churches, totaling some 325 dioceses, with over 450 bishops throughout the 
world. This book helps you get acquainted with other members of our world- 
wide family. The National Guild of Churchmen bought 2,300 copies of this 
number.] 


No. 24. THE INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION AND THE ANGLICAN 
COMMUNION, by Walter H. Stowe. 


copies @ 25c per copy, or 5 copies for $1... 


(‘A Masterpiece!’—The Late Bishop James M. Maxon. “The Anglican 
Communion has today the most impregnable position, intellectually speaking, 
in all Christendom.”’—One of the author's conclusions.| 
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No. 3. HENRY COMPTON (1632-1713), BISHOP OF LONDON, 1675- 
1713, by Charles P. Keith. 


[He prea a critical part in the Siestioen en 1688. He was the first 
Bishop of London to take seriously his responsibilities to the Anglican churches 
overseas, especially in America. ] 

No. 14. THOMAS BRAY, 1658-1730: FOUNDER OF MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE, by John W. Lydekker. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE S. P. G. TO THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE, by Frank J. Klingberg. 
copies @ 50c per copy (both of the above in one brochure)..$ 
{[Dr. Bray founded three great missionary organizations which are still 
functioning vigorously throughout the world—the S.P.C.K., the S.P.G., 


and the Bray Associates. The first two have just celebrated their 250th anni- 
versaries. This is the most complete biography of Dr. Bray which exists.] 


No. 21. CROSS ON THE RANGE: MISSIONARY IN WYOMING, by 
Samuel E. West. 


(“I have enjoyed every word of it and rejoiced with you in your joy in 
your ministry.”’-—Dr. Bensamin F. P. Ivins, Bishop of Milwaukee.| 


How To Write A Parish History 


No. 25. ADVENTURES IN PARISH HISTORY, by Nelson R. Burr. 


{Published in the interest of more —_ better Parish Histories. This tells 
you how to write one. Dr. Burr has written nine.] 


No. 34. WHY DOES THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH NEED SCHOLARS? 
by Walter H. Stowe and Spencer Ervin. 
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